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6,000 MILES—REPAIRS 90 CENTS 


Winton Economy of Up-Keep is illustrated by the experience of Mr. J. H. White, of Meriden, 
Conn., whose Winton Model K travelled 6,000 miles at a total repair expense of 90 cents (the cost of 
one oiler ratchet). 


The 1907 Winton Type X-I-V is a refined edition of the Model K and will do even better work 
.... by reason of Offset Cylinders and a new Winton Carburetor of exceptional power-producing merit. 

In all our experience with carburetors we never found one capable of producing the wonderful results 
that we obtain, day after day, from this new-idea carburetor of our own design. 

Offset Cylinders — the common-sense way of eliminating wall-thrust and increasing power — charac- 
terize both Winton models. 


TYPE X-I-V — Four 44x 5 cylinders; $2,500. Runabout $2,500. Limousine $3,500 
MODEL M—Four s5x-5 cylinders; selective, sliding gear transmission; four foward speeds, direct 
drive on third speed; multiple disc clutch; $3,500. Runabout $3,500. Limousine $4,500 


The Winton Motor Carriage Co., "i. Cleveland, U.S.A. 


We conduct our own Branch Sales Depots in New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, Chicago, Detroit and London 
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@ The new Midgley Tread on the 


rear wheels of this 24 H. P. Columbia 


touring car enabled Hiram Percy 


Maxim, Chief Engineer of the Electric 


Vehicle Co., to drive up Church Street 


Hill, Hartford—a 22 per cent. grade, 


eight inches deep with snow, while 


the ground und 


erneath was covered 


with ice from a recent thaw. 


@ This hill is so 


sa 


bad that it is seldom 


used by any form of vehicle, even in 


summer. 


Not only was there no ten- 


dency to slip, but Mr. Maxim was able 


to stop in the middle of the hill and 


“pick up” again 


from a standstill. 
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PHILADELPHIA 
BUFFALO 


Specify “‘MIDGLEY TREAD” and do away 


with Side Slip. 


The Hartford Rubber Works Co. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND 


DETROIT 
DENVER 


LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO 

















THE LANDAULETTE 





Is without question the ideal body for year round use. 


It has all the advantages of an 


open or closed vehicle and may be used either way at the pleasure of the occupants. 








We Are the Largest Builders of Landaulette Bodies 


of any concern in the country. 


High Grade is Standard in our factory 
EQUIPMENT IS COMPLETE 








THE BIDDLE & SMART COMPANY 


Builders of 


Runabout, Touring Car, Limousine and Landaulette Bodies 
AMESBURY, MASS. 





See our exhibit at the Boston Show, Space 228 and 229 
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outline itinerary is concerned. If he 
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TRANCIS MILTOUN 


Bes dream of all automobilists is to make the tour of the 
Loire Chateaux. The Loire country is the touring ground 
par excellence for automobilists, and the wealth of romance and 
history still radiates from its old chateaux with a medieval 
splendor that is yet undimmed by the rush of twentieth century 
progress, and will remain so for many a day 

The automobilist from over-seas, en tour in France, is still— 
for some inexplicable reason—drawn Parisward, there to fool 
away a good bit of time which might be better spent in 
pleasurable and profitable travel. It may be that the tourist 
thinks his automobile needs a course of Paris doctoring—or his 
chauffeur does his best to-make him think so—but there are far 
better mécaniciens in the great provincial towns like Rouen, 
Evreux or Chartres, and they are not nearly so likely to put 
sand in your gear-box or detach your ground wire, and spend 
two days hunting for the connection at your expense. Besides 
this, their prices are cheaper for what is really required, and 
your chauffeur has no likely chance of being able to pull in a 
rake-off as is his due by the unwritten law of the Avenue de la 
Grande Armée. As for yourself, you will be saved the ennui 
of hanging around Paris in the interval, and eating the same 
sort of table d’hote dinners that you would in New York, 
London or Vienna, killing time at Henry’s with cocktails at a 
franc apiece, or indulging in similar pastimes. 

Avoid Paris, then, en route from your port of debarkation, if 
at all possible, and leave your automobile at Evreux or Chartres 
and go into town by train, if you must, in eighty minutes and 
avoid the deadly kilometers of Louis Quatorze pavé which sur- 
round Paris in every direction. Garage accommodation is cheap 
in the provinces; most likely you will pay but a france a day 
until you come back and take to the road again. There is but 
one decent route in and out of Paris in any direction, and the 
writer in half.a dozen years has never found it but once; for 
this reason he can give no directions which will prove definitely 
satisfactory @xcept to avoid Paris altogether. 


When the Autoist Arrives in France. 


One disembarks his machine at. Cherbourg or Le Havre, most 
likely, unless by chance he has. been touring in England, when 
perhaps, he will arrive in. France via Dieppe, which to all intents 
and purposes is practically. the-same thing so far as the present 
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enters via old Boulogne-sur-Mer he 
must still skirt Paris to the west in 
order to most comfortably arrive in 
Touraine. In any case the route to 
Touraine and the chateaux country is 
easily traced to avoid Paris, and, 
indeed, is much shorter than if one 
doubles in and out of the capital. 

From Le Havre or Dieppe, via 
Rouen to Chartres, or if one is a 
pusher, to Orleans is about all one 
will want to tackle in a day; in fact, 
it is a good deal more than will prob- 
ably be accomplished the first day, in spite of the fact that the 
distance is only about two hundred kilometers in either case, say 
a hundred and twenty-five miles. 
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You Must First Get “Les Papiers.” 


If you are a stranger-automobilist in France you will have to 
waste half a day, or perhaps more, of valuable time in Rouen 
fixing up your Certificat de Capacité and your Récéptssé de 
Déclaration, without which you may not run an automobile on 
the roads of France—at least so reads the law. There are many 
who ignore this and do actually tour France without les papiers, 
but a devoted 
gendarme will 
sooner or later 
catch them up 
and then there 
will be some- 
thing to pay, 
and as like as 
not the auto it- 
self will be im- 
pounded, await- 
ing for the law 
machinery to 
revolve. The 
formalities cost 
nothing, and it 
will be much 
better business 
to attend to the 
matter at once. 

Leaving 
Rouen via Ev- 


reux or Ver- 
non, one gets 
main roads 
only all the 
way to Tou- 
raine. By the 


latter route one 
descends the 
famous Céte de 
Gaillon just be- 
fore reaching 
Vernon. It is 
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nothing so terrible as a 
hill; it only averages 10 
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SS and stopping off if you 


ate 


will at one or more of 
BLOIS 





per cent. grade; but it those sleepy old-world 
gives a straightaway hill- - erent! towns of the Orléanais 

: j | NANTES Vouvray Bf e— ‘our Cheverny “tes 
climb for a_ kilometer an ell Ce Tr — el a we such as St. Ay, Cléry, 
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and stopping off if you Chisson SAUMURS ; 4 ae ‘ontéhyon \ | really should stop at 
a hill-climbing contest. South of Nantes ~ Fonte SS Kenda Valensay Beaugency to get a 

‘ Superb Itinerary 
Dreux, a hundred kilo- Quite gf the Beaten 


meters from Rouen, is a 
good place to take your 
déjeuner (Hotel de 
France), and you may 
buy essence and huile 


La Roche Suryon 
Les Sables d bee 
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nearby view of the old 
| donjon where Francois 
Villon, a vagabond trav- 
eler himself, though he 
was a criminal, was im- 
prisoned by the Bishops 


Georges Sand’s 


(gasoline and oil), at the a a eee Pe ert ea of Orleans. It was here 
hotel before you leave, at Pyrenees the writer got a marvel- 


the same price you would 
pay for it in the town. 

Chartres for the night, or for déjeuner or dinner for that matter, 
is a very good thing indeed; incidentally you may see the finest 
and rarest thirteenth-century colored glass extant, and the most 
graceful and ornate church-spire in the world at the cathedral. 
To be well and satisfactorily cared for at Chartres one must 
stop at the Hotel Duc de Chartres. It is nothing luxurious, and 
is very homely, but the food is excellently well cooked and 
served, which is more than it is at the Grand Monarque on 
the other side of the Grand Place, though the latter establishment 
has more up-to-date garage accommodations. Verb. Sap: Send 
your chauffeur and your automobile to the Grand Monarque, 
even if it is the “swell” hotel of the place, and sit tight yourself 
at the Duc de Chartres—the hotel with the great white automo- 
bile hanging out over its door. 


If You Come from Paris. 


Coming out from Paris—if you insist on taking your auto- 
mobile there—the best entrée to the Loire region is via 
Versailles, Rambouillet and Chartres. This is a much bet- 
ter road, and much more interesting to cover, than the 
“Route d’Orleans” direct, and it is only a trifle longer. After 
Chartres the great plain of La Beauce is crossed. This is the 
granary of France, and, if American automobiles are not yet seen 
in these parts in great numbers, American agricultural machines 
of every kind are; they are everywhere. 

To Orleans direct from Chartres is but 78 kilometers—via 
Artenay, and to Blois—via Bonneval (where it is market-day 
three days a week: "Ware loose chickens, ducks and sheep), and 
Chateaudun (where there are a lot of vile cobble-stoned streets), 
is something like 140 kilometers, a little short of a hundred 
miles. 


Orleans Uninteresting Despite Jeanne d’Arc. 


One ought to go to Orleans; at least one will want to go there; 
but without prejudice, it’s the most uninteresting city of its 
class in all the wide land of France. It has some “sights,” to be 
sure; a great cathedral, the storied memories of 





dawn this way 


OF CHATEAU COUNTRY ous déjeuner one drip- 


ping wet day when his 
machine positively refused to go any farther (water in the 
carbureter was the cause), and he confidently recommends 
Beaugency’s Hotel de l’Ecu de Bretagne to any who want to 
get next to the soil. It cost a half a dollar tout compris, and 
was cheap at the price, with wine thrown in of a brand which 


‘would sell for a dollar a bottle on Broadway. This is one 


of the real country hotels where wine comes as a matter of 
course, as much as you like to drink—d discretion is the way 
the Frenchman puts it, but no oneever heard of a French 
country boniface cutting off his guests’ wine supply, even if 
he had started on his third bottle. 

Meung-sur-Loire follows close. It was here that Dumas laid 
the opening lines of his D’Artagnan romances—at the Franc- 
Meunier, but there is no such named inn there to-day. 


Blois Can Be Seen Ten Kilometers Away. 


As one draws up on Blois he sees, for ten kilometers away 
at least, the lone tower of its cathedral rising high above the 
surrounding plain. Blois is the first of the chateau towns, 
and is itself a great, big, overgrown burg, which, on market-day, 
is as redolent of butter and eggs and hens and chickens as 
a town of 1,500 inhabitants far from a great city. 

One should make Blois his headquarters for a day or two, or 
even three. First there is the great state chateau of the Counts 
of Blois, of Frangois Premier, of Louis XIII, and of Gaston of 
Orleans, whose artistic taste—or that of his advisors—fell far 
below that of his predecessors. The chateau is magnificent, 
and its legend and history, as purveyed by the guide-books, is 
most complete. 


Chateaux Reached from Blois. 


After “doing” the Chateau de Blois there is the great, bare, 
pompous Chambord, a dozen or fifteen kilometers only away 
across the sandy Sologne plain. It is quite the most surprising, 
and, in some ways, the most splendid of all the Loire chateaux, 
and all this in spite of the fact that it has been denuded to the 
mere skeleton and has no fittings or furnishings, 





Jeanne d’Arc and some modern and not very 
good monuments to “The Maid,” the house once 
habited by Agnes Sorel, and a blending of old 
and new that is astonishing if distressing. 

The hotels of Orleans are good. The Hotel 
Moderne is very modern, with art nouveau 
swirls and blobs over everything from the menu- 
cards to the chair-backs, while the proud old 
Hotel St. Aignan is trying hard to keep pace 
with its younger rival, Accommodation for man 
and his modern beast—the automobile—are very 
good at either, and prices are about the same, 
say twelve francs a day for everything. 

One advantage of striking in on the Loire at 
Orleans is in being able to follow down the 








depending entirely upon its architectural graces 
for its charm. 

Still, across the sandy Sologne, where Fran- 
cois and the court once hunted deer, and which 
now grows a wine-crop which cultivators did not 
believe possible in the olden days, is Cheverny, 
Cour-Cheverny, and Beauregard, and still within 
a short radius Chaumont on the Loire, one time 
the property of that family of French emigrés 
who gave the names of Chaumont and Leroy to 
two up-State New York towns. 

A round of 50 kilometers will do all of these 
and bring one back again to Blois in time for 
dinner. The chateaux at Blois and Chambord 
are open every day, but those latterly mentioned 








right bank to Blois, and the passing through 


may be visited only on special occasions, or in the 
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bsence of the families now living in them. This is the case at 
haumont, for instance, which may only be viewed on Thursdays. 
ne should make inquiries at the hotel at Blois as the opening 
jays frequently change. 

The Hotel d’Angleterre et Chambord, at Blois, is a most 
excellent establishment of its kind. It loses somewhat the 
character of the pays in that it is so well-appointed in many 
little ways that the modern traveler appreciates, but all the 
ame it is a very satisfactory hotel, indeed, and its graveled and 
covered courtyard and the amiability of its host and hostess 
make it an ideal automobilists’ hotel. It has, moreover, quite 
the best situation in Blois, and you may dine, if you like, on 
the terrace overlooking the river, quite in spirit with the whole 
character of this soft, pleasant land. There is to be found a 
“tire stock” at Blois, and the méchaniciens, while not possessors 
of imposing establishments, are quite equal to the usual needed 
repairs. 

Amboise Best Remembered of All Chateaux. 


On toward Touraine from Blois, having previously visited 
Chaumont, one does the 37 kilometers of straightaway road 
to Amboise in almost no time at all. The road is absolutely 
flat, and runs close beside the Loire, which one crosses at Pocé 
to arrive at Amboise. 

Amboise will be perhaps the best remembered of all the cha- 
teaux of the Loire. You may not “kodak” it, at least not inside 
the walls, without written permission from the Duc de Parma, 
to whom it belongs. Remember this and not attempt to do so, 
or you will be handed over to a gendarme, who will make you 
open your camera and destroy your films in his presence. 

The hotel accommodation of Amboise is wholly unworthy. 
The Lion d’Or, a pretentious establishment on the quai, directly 
beneath the battlemented walls of the chateau from whence 
one day hung the murdered Huguenots in chains, is very far 
from being an efficient establishment. It doesn’t even fill the 
bill as well as it might be made to do, and this of itself is un- 
pardonable in the conduct of a French hotel. The visiting auto- 
mobilist will do well to leave his machine at the quaiside garage, 
even though it costs him a franc, and not attempt to get even his 
déjeuner at Amboise. If he must eat let him hunt up some 
little countryman’s inn—there are one or two in the town 
nearby—and thus not pour profit into the coffers of a landlord 
who hasn’t yet risen to the art of catering to an automobile clien- 
téle as well as he might or ought. 


By the River Road to Delightful Tours. 


From Amboise one may go direct to Tours by the river road 
or mount through the Foret d’Amboise, the venue of the royal 
stag and wild-boar hunts of the days of Frangois Premier and 
Henri II, and so to Chenonceaux in the valley of the Cher. The 
former program is preferable, for the Hotel du Bon Laboureur 
at Chenonceaux is nothing great, being simply a country-town 
hotel, which has lost its head over the influx of tourists, and 
grown decidedly commonplace in its appointments and its cook 
ng. It’s a good enough place to lunch, for there is nothing 
unwholesome about it, and one must come to Chenonceaux for 
lunch, as the chateau may only be visited between two and 
four in the afternoon, and not every day at that. Inquire as 
to this at Tours. 

Tours is delightful, though it hasn’t a chateau within its 

sundaries: Plessis-les-Tours, on the outskirts, is to-day a 
mere fragment, though it was once the favorite residence of 
Louis XI. One has to get his chief amusement out of Tours 
rom its cathedral of St. Gatien, which Charles IX called “a 

jeweled frontispiece of architecture,” and the remains of 

e old abbey churches of St. Martin and St. Gregory. There 

the birthplace of Balzac somewhere on the Rue Nationale, 

one can only find it out and would worship at a literary 
rine of the ‘first rank. It will take some hunting up, as not 
ery one in Tours knows of it, and there are not even picture- 
st cards of it on sale. Besides this, Tours has a magnificent 
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RUE JEANNE D’ARC IN ORLEANS, ONLY PASSABLY INTERESTING. 


modern Hotel de Ville, quite the most splendid example of 
modern French Renaissance architecture extant, and there is 
a railway station which is a model in its appointments and ser- 
vices. The streets, cafés and hotels of Tours are as gorgeous 
as those of Paris, but are by no means slavish imitations thereof. 
Tours is still the delightful provincial capital of old Touraine. 

As for hotels, one can hadly go wrong in Tours. There is 
the splendid Hotel de l’Univers, where one houses his automobile 
in a palatial garage, and takes his ease at dinner in full dress—if 
that really is taking one’s ease—and then there is the little 
commis-voyageur Hotel du Croissant, in the Rue Gambetta 
back of the postoffice, where one gets the real thing, and as 
bountiful and excellent repasts as can be found throughout 
this land of plenty and good things to eat. It is more democratic 
than the Hotel de l’Univers, but the eating has decidedly more 
of character to it, and is a good deal better as to its cooking. 
The praises of the former establishment have been sung by 
writers of all classes of ability, and all grades of judgment, from 
Henry James downward, but the Hotel du Croissant is evidently 
a discovery of the author of these lines, as he has never met 
anyone in a dozen years of French travel who ever heard of it, 
much less having stayed there. Anything you want in the 
auto line is to be had at Tours in any one of the garages, 


One Can Pass the Night at Loches. 


If one comes out from Tours to Chenonceaux following the 
road by the bank of the Cher via Bléré, he must climb up to the 
plateau between Chenonceaux and Loches, and, crossing the 
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BLOIS’ CHATEAU IS RICH IN HISTORY AND LEGEND. 
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Foret de Loches, descend abruptly inta the latter. One may 
pass the night at Loches readily and comfortably enough, hav- 
ing easily made the run (only 30 kilometersy, after having 
viewed the splendors of Chenonceaux in the afternoon, for 
there is remarkably good accommodation to be had at the 
bannally named Hotel de la Promenade. This hotel is bon 
marché, but its déjeuner would be a marvel of bountifulness 
and excellence at any price. The déjeuner and dinner at. this 
commercial-traveler sort of an hotel is a very satisfying meal 
indeed —the French commis-voyageur usually stokes heavily, 
though he demands that it shall be a prime quality of nourriture. 
There is another hotel at Loches—the Hotel de France—but it 
is not so good, and the patron’s attempts at speaking English 
are painful and ludicrous, besides which you pay 50 centimes or 
a franc more for everything because of this attraction (sic). 
The sights of Loches and its immediate environs are good 
for half a day. There is the exceedingly spectacular Renaissance 
chateau, the old, medieval donjon—a relic of an earlier chateau 
—which contains the iron cage invented by the Cardinal Balu 
for violent prisoners of State, and of which curiously enough 
he was himself the first occupant. Then there is the great 
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Chinon is ‘a genuine, self-sufficient little provincial French 
town, whose inhabitants care not what. is happening in Paris 
or elsewhere, and are only interested in the price of the wine 
crop or of this season’s dried prunes, It. has the relics of three 
non-contemporary medieval chateaux sitting proudly on a col- 
line overlooking the town, and, besides, it has as quaint an array 
of old stone and timber house-fronts, coming down from me 
dieval times, as one will see in all France It is, moreover, the 
reputed birthplace of that Garguantuan eater, litterateur and wit, 
Francois Rebelais, but no one knows enough about the fact to be 
able to point out the house in which he was born. The Hotel de 
France at Chinon is about the best country hotel of its class in 
these parts. It is strictly bourgeois; the patron himself cooks 
the dinner and receives you and your automobile with open 
arms and speeds you with regret, leaving meanwhile a half a 
dozen fussy and fat commis-voyageurs complaining because their 
next course is not more promptly served. 


A Forest Road to Azay-le-Rideau. 


If one has followed the exact outline of this itinerary up to 
now on his automobile he must retrace his steps and traverse the 


BED IN HOTEL BUDAN, SAUMUR. 
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HOTEL DU CROISSANT, TOURS. 





HOTEL D’ANGLETERRE., BLOIS. 


IN AND OUT OF SOME LOIRE HOTELS. he hd 


barbican gateway—a veritable stage-accessory—and the bizarre 
Eglise de St. Ours—one of the most fantastically built churches 
in all France, and dating from the twelfth century, at least. The 
history of the connection of Agnes Sorel with this fine old 
church will make interesting reading for any who care for 
French romance. Nearby are the chateaux of Beaulieu and 
Montresor. In the former lived for a time the gentil Agnés, 
the beloved of Charles IX, and Francois Premier alike. Fran- 
sois finally came to believe she was fickle, and the gentil Agnés 
dropped out of history, not being able to live down some 
satirical verses the art-loving monarch penned about her. 


Delightful Run to Chinon. 


It is a delightful cross-country ride of seventy-five or eighty 
kilometers to Chinon on the Vienne, mostly by “Routes Departe- 
mentales,” which, if not of the importance, generally speaking, 
of the “Routes Nationales,” are nearly as good as to surface 
and upkeep. Nothing is to be dreaded on any of the five chief 
classes of roadways in France, save in times of very severe 
rains, and then roads are bad everywhere. Everywhere in 
Touraine the roads are astonishingly good, indeed, they are 
probably the best, take them all in all, in France, and there are 
no hills except as one mounts up out of one river valley and 
drops down into another. 


Foret de Chinon to Azay-le-Rideau, twenty-two kilometers. 
The road rises out.of Chinon like the side of a house, and im a 
moment one is in the midst of the forest, where rabbits contin- 
ually scurry across the road afid a deer or a sanglier is apt to 
cross one’s path at any time. It’s a genuine bit of unspoiled wild- 
wood such as abounds only in France; that is, with perfect roads 
traversing them in every direction, 


Chicagoan Wanted to Remove This Chateaux. 


Azay-le-Rideau has been called “the finest flower of the 
French Renaissance.” With the exception of Langeais, it is 
quite the most livable-looking of all the Loire chateaux. In 
spite of this its owners have come into hard lines and the prop- 
erty, within a year, has been thrown upon the market. An Amer- 
ican had all but pounced upon it and had proposed to tear it 
down stone by stone and erect it again on the shores of Lake 
Michigan, but the French Government stepped in and said nay, 
supplied the money for the purchase and made of it forthwith a 
“monument historique,” the property of the State. Good work! 
The French nation should be deeply grateful. 

Don’t eat or sleep at Azay-le-Rideau if you can help it, but 
go on to Langeais, only ten kilometers away—it’s astonishing 
how short the distances are between these great architecttira! 
treasures of Touraine. 
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Langeais’ Fine Residential Chateau. 


Langeais and its chateau are remarkable. You déjeuner trés 
bien at the Lion d’Or, and it is but the proverbial stone’s throw 
to the portcullis of the chateau. You pay a franc to a neat, 
white-coiffed bonne (you will see all through the Loire coun- 
try the most remarkable succession of coiffes in France, with 
perhaps the exception of Brittany), and a dress-suited valet will 
take you in tow and show you the round of all the chief apart- 
ments of this fine residential chateau of to-day, even though in 
medieval times it was a fortress-chateau, a fact you will well 
realize when you first enter the portcullis gateway: and after 
wards make the tour of the crenelated battlements, through the 
holes in the floor of the outer gallery of which they used to pour 
boiling lead and red-hot coals on the heads of the besiegers. 

The family of the present proprietor of the Chateau de 
Langeais graciously go into hiding every afternoon and let the 
public stroll about their. living rooms, which are all furnished 
as completely as may be possible after a period contemporary 
with the romantic life of the chateau of other days. The good 
taste and judgment of this chatelain of Langeais might well be 
imitated by men of affairs elsewhere, for he is a busy man who 
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soreau, sitting right on the river’s bank. Its situation is good 
and bad, from opposite points of view, but it is an imposing bit 
of architecture nevertheless. History has much to say about 
it and its inhabitants, and Dumas in “La Dame de Montsoreau” 
has embroidered them with fiction. 


Lieut. Lahm Is In Attendance at Saumur. 


Saumur, its chateau, its hotel de ville, its Colline des Moulins, 
its Hotel Budan, and its vin blanc de Saumur, sets itself out 
large on the horizon of Loire attractions. The traveler must 
hunt all these things out for himself on arriving, but on no ac- 
count must he neglect the Hotel Budan, right on the quai at the 
end of the.pont. It comes desperately near to being the best 
hotel between Paris and Bordeaux. It has an excellent garage, 
and its sleeping rooms are palatial, if just the least bit old-fash- 
ioned. Its table and its wine cellar are irreproachable, and its 
patron and his wife are of a class seldom met with among the 
hotelkeepers of any land. What more would one want to find? 

Saumur is a genuine and thorough good thing, though its 
chauteau, as a sight or an architectural masterpiece, is in quite 
another class from those flowery examples higher up in the 
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gains his livelihood in “les affaires” in Paris, like any hustler 
in Chicago or New York. 


Back to Tours by River Road. 


Following the river road back to Tours for twenty-four kilo- 
meters one passes the ruined castle of Richelieu’s rival, Cinq- 
Mars, the perfidious Monsieur le Grand of the days of Louis 
XIII. Just beyond Cing-Mars is the Chateau de Luynes, with 
a wonderful situation on a colline overlooking the river. It is a 
most taking outline of a chateau, with towers and turrets just 
where they ought to be to fill one’s preconceived ideas, and the 
graceful Renaissance decorations of its courtyard are remarked 
as among the best of their epoch. This is as far as one’s knowl- 
edge of the Chateau de Luynes goes. 

It is forty-odd kilometers from Langeais to Saumur, where the 
imitation champagne comes from that is better to drink than 
real champagne—it is less heady and less expensive, two much- 
to-be-appreciated qualifications. En route one should cross the 
Loire again at Port Boulet, twenty-two kilometers from Tours, 
and follow the road by the left bank. It is but a short detour to 
Fontevrault, where a quartette of Plantagenet royalties are 
suried, much to England’s chagrin. It is a shrine to be visited 
by all who are in the neighborhood. 

Back to the Loire again, one passes the Chateau de Mont- 


Loire vailey. What it lacks in these respects it more than makes 
up incharacter. Itisathingtosee. The great government cavalry 
school at Saumur will interest Americans from the fact that 
Lieut. Lahm is in attendance there, he who won the Gordon Ben- 
nett cup in the balloon race of last year. 


On the Way to Angers. 


From Saumur to Angers, by either bank of the Loire, is fifty 
kilometers or a little more. By either route it is a delightful 
road, the whole character of the country changing with each 
kilometer. Near Angers the roads assume a dusky hue, but it 
is not caused by “oil,” “tarmac,” or “westrumite”; it is simply 
a surface of pounded slate, one of the chief products of the 
neighborhood, and a mighty good road surface it is, 

Angers’ marvels are many. It has a cathedral which bridges 
the gulf between Romanesque and Gothic architecture in such a 
remarkable and distinct fashion that it gave birth to a new style 
of building known as Angevin. The castle of Angers, “built 
with seventeen black-banded towers along its ramparts, each with 
alternate layers of slate and grey-brown stone, is the most mar- 
velously impressive chateau-fortress on the Loire. Shakes- 
peare’s King John called the city “Black Angers.” 

Angers, in the Cheval Blanc, a hostelry which has come down 
in one form or another from the fifteenth century, has perhaps 
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the best and most nearly perfectly appointed provincial hotel in 
France. It is not cheap, but it is good—very, very good. it is 
not modern, but it is more nearly up-to-date than many other es- 
tablishments with greater claims. 

One may dine in a delightfully arranged salle d manger at the 
Cheval Blanc or in the glass-covered courtyard, as he pleases, 
and his automobile will rest luxuriously meanwhile in a second 
covered courtyard to the rear. Beyond this, the Cheval Blanc 
at Angers and its fussy old patron with the weird cravat and 
the smooth-shuffling, antique gargons form an indescribable com- 
bination with which one must become personally acquainted in 
order to fully appreciate. 


Innumerable Vineyards on River Banks. 


Below Angers, on both banks, are innumerable vineyards and 
“chateaux de commerce,” which furnish the wine-drinking pub- 
lic with the best of the Loire crus. On the right bank is Cham- 
tocé, with an old, ruined fortified chateau rising above the main 
street in real robber baron fashion. Varades is the next town 
of note, though there is nothing for the automobilist to remark 
until he runs into Ancenis. Here there is another old ruined 
chateau, and a great wire-rope bridge across the Loire, on which 
is a huge black-and-white scale which marks the rise and fall of 
the Loire flood, for in spite of the fact that the river bed is half 
bare most of the time, it can rise to an inordinate height, and 
then a warning is needed, that the lowland population below 
Angenis may make such preparation as may be possible, that they 
may not be swept away. 


Next to the Good Things of the Region. 


At Ancgenis at the Hotel des Voyageurs, one may déjeuner very 
well indeed on the local dishes, the genuine plats du jour of the 
country, which after all is what one comes to a new country for, 
or ought to be. It is better so than to be fed imitation Parisian 
repasts or worse canned stuff of a doubtful quality, and whether 
one is an automobilist or a “mere tourist” he likes to get next 
to the good things of the particular region he is traveling 
through for the moment—Bourgogne for snails, Normandy for 
ducks and Touraine for wine, rillettes, and prunes. 

Ancenis is printed in large letters on the maps, but it has only 
3,000 inhabitants, and there is not much doing in the way of 
automobile repairs should one happen to want them. 

On the road again for Nantes one passes Oudon and remarks 
a spectacular-looking towered and turreted chateau, very stagey 
and possessed of nothing of interest as to its history except that 
it was erected as a passe temps of some nouveau riche with more 
money than artistic sense. 


Nantes Is an Overgrown Provincial City. 


The road into Nantes, though it be a great “Route Nationale,” 
is by a series of switchback hills, which, if nothing terrifying, 
are at least annoying by their frequency. One is continually 
rushing down one slope and hoping that he will be able to climb 
the next on top speed. 

Nantes is a great, big, overgrown provincial metropolis. It is a 
seaport of rank; has factories and machine shops and great wide 
streets and boulevards—and again others not so wide, which 
are so frightfully encumbered with tram lines, railway tracks 
and what-not that they are very difficult for automobile naviga- 
tion. All the same Nantes should not be omitted from any Loire 
itinerary. The cathedral of St. Pierre and the celebrated sculp- 
tured tomb of Francois, the second Duc de Bretagne, are them- 
selves worth the journey thither, and there is the fortress- 
chateau enclosing the Logis de la Duchesse Anne, which is a re- 
markably beautiful Renaissance work, if not very stupendous. 


Delightful Old-World Towns Near Nantes. 


Within a very short radius of Nantes are a fringe of delight- 
ful old-world towns, little or not at all known to the casual 
traveler. There is a novelty and quaintness about Cholet and 
Clisson and Geurande—with its ramparts and old gates—and 
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the curious salt manufacturing town of Bourg de Batz, to say 
nothing of the great seaport of St. Nazaire, and Nantes’ water- 
ing place, Pornic, which will give a new chapter of emotions to 
the heart of the traveler already jaded with a round of big 
towns and conventional resorts. 

The hotels of Nantes are “so-so.” The Hotel de France, the 
premier establishment, so called, has been abominably trans- 
formed within a few months until it is not the ghost of its 
former self, but simply a fatuous pseudo-de-luxe hostelry which 
has no excuse for being at all. If you are an automobilist 
you are immediately shot into a room for which the price is 
five t.mes ‘ts worth—this before you have time to explain that 
you are not a millionaire—all automobilists look alike in cap, 
goggles, and waterproof. Then there is the restausant, especially 
designed to catch automobilists, too, witli: a gold-laced iackey 
bowing and scraping before the door. It’s simply awful, and with 
all this you have to house your machine in a dark, stuffy little 
hole of a garage in which it is impossible to turn it around. 

The best hotels in Nantes for the automobilist are the Hotel 
de Bretagne and the Hotel du Commerce et des Colonies. 


No Finer Touring Ground in the World. 


The itinerary herein outlined does not comprehend all of the 
roads to and from the chateaux of Touraine and the Loire coun- 
try, no more than it epitomizes all the sights and scenes and all 
the delights of travel in this soft land of which Dante wrote: 
Terra molle e dolce e dilcttosa. There is no finer touring ground 
in all the world, and its “sights” are more numerous and more 
entrancing than any other group within a similar radius of the 
earth's surface. 

There are four books which will smooth anyone’s way through 
the highways and byways of this delightful land—the “Guide- 
Michelin, Joanne’s “La Loire,” “The Chateaux of Old Touraine 
and the Loire Country,” by the author of these lines, and James’ 
“Little Tour in France.” The two first-named are indispensable; 
no other guides are of a whit the value of these to the auto- 
mobile tourist in the chateau country. 

A thousand kilometers in and out will cover the itinerary. It 
can be done—in part—in a week, but a fortnight or three weeks 
in this land of splendor and plenty will be well spent. To this 
all who have made the tcur will agree. 


A Skeleton Itinerary to the Chateau Country. 


Cities. Kilometers. Hotels. Price. 
Fe Beer rerrrry ory da’ Angleterre xXx 
PR eres err er 86 de la Poste xx 
PIOUS, . since knuwebe Oeuand 55 du Grand-Cerf xx 
eo Py pees 40 de France xx 
CREO: | Feros setestnarns 34 Duc de Chartres xx 
Cs sc Reta Fires eekes 72 Moderne xXx 
Beaugency .............- 26 ae l’Ecu de Bretagne xx 
EN eG oe aes 32 d' Angleterre et Chambord xx 
Ghee»... ...s20sée8% 15 
CHORD, 6 Kc we ioh bao ees 20 
Deswremaré. .: .6lr<acscet 10 
PE ory 15 Ave du Chateau x 
APTBROIBE 60 ccccccrceseus 17 Lion d’Or xx 
Chenonceaux ...%..--ce0- 12 Bon Laboureur xx 
EME 5 «aves capneastas 29 de la Promenade x 
S ( de Univers xxx 
EID. is vtwscovsaddcwanes 46 f du Croissant on 
SMG. 06 ccc sconwiesss 24 Lion @’Or xx 
Azay-le-Rideau ......... 10 Grand Monarque x 
CONE > G5 cane Gbksarec on 22 de France x 
Fontevrault ..........06. 23 
ManNNN 5 20s cten Geox 6 
EE ices kates cneencuee 13 Budan xx 
Pa Be -Gee sencceekesne 41 Cheval Blanc xx 
REED. cin tedaavut<ertéed 6 des Voyageurs x 
DIED. Sa 0 His ends rane be 53 de Bretagne xx 
RGD i025 ddkate theses 38 du Commerce et des Colonies xx 

TOE» ccurwisdaabeaas 745 


x Hotels under nine francs per day. 
xx Hotels from nine to thirteen francs per day. 
xxx Hotels at more than thirteen francs per day. 
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NORMANDY COURSE CHOSEN FOR GRAND PRIX 


ARIS, Feb. 13.—After a long process of elimination, the Seine 
Inferieure has been chosen as the scene of this year’s race. 
For the last month members of the Sporting Commission have 
been visiting proposed districts, each member being allotted a 
course. The various reports were compared and a certain num- 
ber chosen to be visited by the full committee. For some time 
the Seine Inferieure and the Eure were close competitors. Fi- 
nally the former won, not so much on road merit, for it is ad- 
mitted that a dozen courses could be found in France equal to 
this, but because it offers a subvention of $20,000, is conveniently 
situated on the coast, has a good headquarters in the town of 
Dieppe, and is likely to attract a large number of French and 
foerign spectators on account of its geographical position. This 
quarter of Normandy is the most fashionable and populous holi- 
day district in France, and Victor Breyer, who is acting as gen- 
eral manager for the club, should have no difficulty in handing 
a big balance over as net profits. English and American visi- 
tors to the race will find the course advantageously placed. There 
is a daily service of fast boats from English ports to Dieppe, the 
service being so good that Londoners frequently pass the week 
end at Dieppe; Americans, whether they land at Havre or Cher- 
bourg, will only be a few miles from the course. 


Description of the Grand Prix Course. 


The circuit finally selected for the Grand Prix contest and 
the Sporting Commission Cup, to be run during the first week in 
July, consists of a triangular set of roads resembling closely in 
general appearance the Sarthe circuit of last year. Dieppe, a 
watering place of about 22,000 inhabitants, is the only important 
town on the course, and will doubtless act as general head 
quarters for the race officials and the various teams. Londiniéres 
hangs to another end of the triangular course, and Eu keeps 
guard over the northern point of the circuit. Londiniéres 
is the point nearest to Paris, being 105 miles northwest of the 
capital. The course is practically an equilateral triangle, the dis- 
tances being Dieppe to Londiniéres 14 miles; Londiniéres to 
Eu 16 miles; Eu to Dieppe 17 miles. This gives a total of forty- 
seven or forty-eight miles; the exact distance has not yet been 
determined. As it is intended to run the race over a five hundred 
miles course, ten or eleven rounds will have to be made. With at 
least thirty-four cars, passages before the grandstand will be 
numerous, and there will be none of the waiting for cars to ar- 
rive, which has characterized recent French contests on long cir- 
cuits. This change of policy is due to the desire of the French 
club to make the race more of a spectacular event, and a more 
profitable one financially. It is only because America proved that 
a short course was not dangerous for the passing and repassing 
of machines that France has decided to have a circuit of aboui 
the length of the Vanderbilt course. Starting from Londiniéres, 
the southern point of the course, and running up northwards 
towards Eu, a six per cent. grade about a mile and a half long, 
with two or three sharp turns, has to be climbed. The road 1: 
excellent, and at sixty-five miles an hour there is no jolting. 
There are several long, straight lines, then winding portions of 
just sufficient difficulty to keep the drivers alive to the business. 
Here and there a little hamlet of no importance, varied landscape, 
but always that beauty for which Normandy is famous the world 
over. The width is generally satisfactory; at various spots, the 
grassy side banks have been allowed to encroach upon the road- 
way, reducing the width to fifteen feet, but it will not be difficult 
to gain space where needed. The course passes right through the 
village of Eu, entering by a very wide road; there is a turn to 
the left in the central market place of the village, and a short, 
steep hill to climb. From Eu to Dieppe the course runs almost 
parallel to the seashore. The villages of Criel and Tocqueville 
are passed without any difficulty, then commences one of the 
finest racing courses to be found in France. Straight stretches, 
a few easy turns, ups and downs, and the Dieppe turn is reached. 


It is probably on this leg of the course that the grandstands will 
be erected. Although known as the Dieppe turn, the town is 
actually a couple of miles away, a few houses stand at the corner, 
but the turn will be made without difficulty. The third leg of the 
course, from Dieppe to Londiniéres, is the weak portion of the 
circuit. The first few miles are moderate, and the villages of 
Ancourt and Bellengreville can be run through without difficulty. 
Envermeu straggles out on each side of the road for about three- 
quarters of a mile, and contains a sharp turn, which is likely to 
give some difficulty at high speed. Tlie village is no sooner left 
behind than another difficulty presents itself. From Envermeu 
to Londiniéres an insignificant local railway runs alongside the 
course, and cuts down the width considerably. The railroad is 
mounted on an embankment varying in height from twenty 
inches to nine feet, thus forming a solid wall. A neck and neck 
race at this point is likely to be an emotional affair for both 
drivers and public. Arriving at Londiniéres the turn for the next 
leg of the course is exactly opposite the small railway station. 
Of course, on the day of the race the wheezy little engine will 
not pull its half dozen carriages and baggage wagon along at 
fifteen miles an hour. The contrast would be ludicrous. Every- 
where the road surface is excellent. Envermeu will be as 
strongly barricaded as if it were to withstand a siege, and the 
thirty-four will be able to rush through without any fear of 
injuring the inhabitants or lessening the number of roosters. 
The turn in the village of Eu is on a very open place, and when 
strongly boarded round will be perfectly safe and possibly the 
most interesting spot on the course. As to the wall formed by 
the railway, there is nothing to be done; drivers knowing the 
difficulty will have to exercise a little caution. There were many 
more dangerous spots on the Auvergne course, which produecd 
no accidents. 


Some Good Features of the Circuit. 


Advantages of the course are many. It is only three hours’ 
railway journey from Paris; accommodation for big crowds can 
be obtained at Dieppe and the smaller seacoast resorts, the roads 
are of good average width, excellent surface, and well kept. Its 
proximity to the sea assures a mild temperature and will bring 
together many spectators willing to go to the seaside to see a 
race that would not interest them if it were run at some distant 
inland district. 

It is probable that the race will be run left-handed, with the 
starting point on the seashore leg near to Dieppe. Grandstands 
and fuel stations will be erected here, the work of filling tanks, 
changing tires, etc., being in full view of the spectators. As is 
generally well known, there is no weight limit this year. The 
racers will be given half their fuel at the commencement of the 
contest, and will take up the remainder as they desire. 


What Influenced the A. C. F. in Its Selection. 


The Automobile Club committee from the outset has been the 
more favorable to the Seine Inferieure proposition on account of 
that district being “nearer England.” Ah, that famous entente 
cordiale influenced many actions and considerations. To be near 
“our dear old England” is a pet proposition. With the race 
located in the Seine Inferieure, which partly borders the Channel, 
the chances are good for “English trade.” Many Englishmen will 
cross over to see the contest, and, moreover, many Englishmen, 
during the summer, pass their vacations at French resorts all 
along the coast. Optimists even say that if the race is run in this 
part of Franee, King Edward will surely be “among those pres- 
ent,” because of the convenience in arriving on the scene. It is 
argued that if the contest were held in the Eure, perhaps a hun- 
dred miles further from England, the King would hesitate about 
coming, There may be something in this line of argument, con- 
sidering the fact that the King always travels third-class in an 
emigrant train and hesitates before extending his voyage. 
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MERICA’S representative in the struggle between France, 
England, Germany, Belgium, Italy and the United States 

for the Grand Prix will be a front-drive Christie, now under 
construction in New York. The racer is an entirely new machine, 
differing in many respects from the ill-fated flyer of the Vander- 
bilt test. Frame is of channel section pressed steel, with rounded 
rear. Wheelbase is 100 inches, track 53 inches. The total weight 
of the machine is estimated at 1,780 pounds, this being in all 
probability the lowest weight of any car engaged in the Grand 
Prix. A large circular nickel steel crankcase is carried across 
the fore end of the chassis and assembles the whole of the 
motive power. The engine will have four separate steel cylinders 
bolted down to the crankcase, their dimensions being 7 1-4 inches 
bore by 7 1-4 inches stroke. They form two pairs, the second 
pair being slightly behind the first pair. A two-throw crankshaft 
is employed, with hollow steel connecting rods. Babbitt bear- 
ings are employed for the crankshaft. All valves are in the head, 
operated by rocker arms. Two speeds and reverse are provided, 
with direct drive on the high through double universal joint. 
Ignition will be by battery and coil. The engine is water-cooled, 
a very fine tubular radiator being employed. The engine is very 
compactly placed over the front axle and occupies but a small 
part of the length of the chassis. The radiator tubes running 
from one side of the frame to the other occupy all the room 
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between the engine and the dashboard. Water circulation is 
assured by a gear-driven pump. Lubrication is by a Pederson 
pressure feed oiler. The clutch is of inverted cone type covered 
with woven camel’s hair. Semi-elliptic springs are used in 
the rear, with coil springs and a large rubber buffer in front. 
Expanding and contracting brakes are fitted to the rear wheels. 
The gasoline tank is carried behind the seats in a special cradle 
with metal against wood. It can be completely lifted out of 
its frame for examination or verification before or after the race. 
The capacity of the tank is twenty-seven gallons. As the total 
allowance of gasoline is about fifty-three gallons, it is intended 
only to stop once during the race for replenishing the supply. 
The gasoline is fed under pressure to the engine. The size of 
the wheels and the make of tires have not yet been decided 
upon. Christie patent rims, however, will be employed. The 
spokes will be of hollow steel and will be ten in number com- 
pared with twelve on last year’s racer. 

In the official engagement Walter Christie is entered as driver 
of the machine. We are informed, however, that the machine 
will probably be in the hands of Louis Strang, who acted as 
Christie’s mechanic in the Vanderbilt contest. Walter Christie 
and his party will leave for France in time to thoroughly try out 
the machine on the course, and after the race will tour through 
Europe on a front-drive semi-racing machine. 


SIX NATIONS AND THIRTY-FOUR CARS FOR GRAND PRIX 


ARIS, Feb, 4.—Secretary Sautin, of the Commission Sportive, 

had closed down his desk and was preparing to leave the 

club rooms when an agreeable inrush of business detained him. 

The list of entries for the Grand Prix had been made up with 

a total of 29, and, owing to the early closing of the American 

mail, had been dispatched as final, both officials and pressmen 
being certain that no more would be received. 

Thirty minutes before the official closing time a cable was 
received from New York. To the surprise of all it was found 
to contain the engagement of a Christie racer in the Grand Prix. 
Close on its heels came a registered letter with a check for 
$1,000 as entrance fee for the Italian car Aquila Italiana. The 
two names were added to the list amid many expressions of 
satisfaction. “We shall have no more,” remarked sober minded 
Secretary Sautin as he glanced up at the clock which registered 
15 minutes to six. Just then the door opened and in walked 
M. Desjoyaux, the Paris manager of Mercedes interests, with 
15,000 francs of blue bank notes in his hand. Three Mercedes 
were engaged. Business was not over, for behind the German 
agent were a couple of tire manufacturers with their modest con- 
tribution. It was a coup de theatre not usually seen at the A. 
C. F., and when the books had been closed and the money put 
under lock and key, it was not surprising that there were two 
or three joyous groups over an aperitif in a nearby café. To 
the list published last week in THE AvuToMoBILE should now be 
added the following: 

30 Aquila Italiana ( 

31 Mercedes (Jenatzy). 

32 Mercedes (Werner). 

33 Mercedes (Willy Poege or Burton). 

34 Christie (Louis Strang or Walter Christie). 

In last year’s Grand Prix there were 32 machines, represent- 
ing three nations. This year there are 34 machines and six 
nations. France has the lion’s share with 23 entries, her united 
competitors only numbering eleven. Now that Mercedes has 
come into line it is confidently declared in Paris that Fiat and 
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Itala will participate in the Grand Prix. Since the abolition of 
the weight limit and the imposing of a limited fuel supply, Ger- 
many and Italy have shown little enthusiasm for the French race. 
The idea seems to have prevailed that the French had discovered 
a new and more efficient fuel, which they would use to rout 
their rivals. The danger was more fancied than real, at least so 
declare the French officials, but the Germans and Italians readily 
believed what they suspected to be true. Germany has broken 
the ice, and every official on the Sporting Commission is rub- 
bing his hands with joy at the prospect of three Fiat and three 
Itala paying double fees and carrying the total list of entries 
to the record figure of forty. The rules of the race allow late 
entries to be received at double fees until three weeks before the 
day fixed for the race. There is, therefore, no immediate hurry. 

It will be noted that changes have been made in the composi- 
tion of the Mercedes team. Jenatzy remains at his post, and is 
joined by Werner and Willy Poege or Burton, the Britisher. 
Werner is now in the employ of the German Emperor, and has 
charge of His Majesty’s magnificent selection of automobiles. 
For a number of years he was the favorite driver of the late 
Clarence Gray Dinsmore. 

Apart from engagements of cars three entries have been re- 
ceived for the tire contest held as an auxiliary of the Grand Prix. 
They are Falconnet-Perrodeaud, Hutchinson and Boland, all 
firms of secondary importance. Continental, Dunlop, Michelin, 
Engelbert and Samson have reserved tire stations on the course, 
but are not taking part in the competition. Since the beginning 
of the year a total of $36,200 has passed into the hands of the 
A. C. F. officials in connection with the Grand Prix. Thirty-four 
thousand dollars came from entrance fees for the machines, 
$1,200 for the tire competition, and $1,000 for stations on the 
course. If the six Italian machines engage at double fees, as is 
expected, the total income from entries will reach $48,200. The 
$1,000 entrance fee gives the right to a repair station on the 
course, but any other firms not taking part in the contest, but 
having some direct interest, may engage stands at $200 each. 
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ESSENTIAL ELEMENTS OF ELECTRIC IGNITION 


2 


HERE is probably nothing connected with the operation of 
the internal combustion motor as represented by the types, 
in which it is at present used in such large numbers in auto- 
mobiles and motor boats, that puzzles the user to the same ex- 
tent as does the ignition. It is not alone one of the most pro- 
found of mysteries to the beginner when entering upon his 
novitiate, but it remains so longer than anything else about the 
motor. Doubtless the popular and widespread impression re- 
garding the mysterious nature of electricity as a force that pre- 
vails is largely responsible for this, while the fact that such a 
belief is fostered rather than corrected, by the awesome regard 
in which the average autoist holds the subject, may probably be 
held accountable for the slow progress made. But a far more 
potent factor in retarding the thorough education of the every- 
day driver in this subject, is to be found in the fact that he ap 
proaches jt from the wrong end; he is confronted by an applica- 
tion of electricity and is compelled to master its ins and outs 
wholly through observation and practice, the greater part of 
which must necessarily be of the “hit and miss” variety. Not 
having. any foundation of knowledge or experience upon which 
to fall back, he must grope blindly for trouble whenever called 
upon to remedy it. Despite this, however, the majority of auto- 
ists come to have a fair knowledge of the ignition system as a 
whole, in the course of time, but as a consequence of this mannet 
of acquiring their education, they never learn the fundamental 
principles underlying the ‘subject, a knowledge of which is 
essential to its thorough understanding. 


B c D : E 
FIG. 1.— Conventional symbols generally employed in electric wiring diagrams 
to represent the various forms of apparatus used in the circuit. Asexplained 


in the text, these are battery, generator, polarity indicators, switch 
in open and closed positions, and an induction coil. 
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Learning the Rudiments an Absolute Necessity. 


Any system of education which started the beginner at the 
most advanced stage of the curriculum and compelled him to 
master it without ever being enlightened in its groundwork. 
would naturally be considered absurd, yet this is the way the 
average autoist gains his knowledge of ignition systems gener- 
ally, and the subject of electricity as applied to them. In the 
present article it is the purpose to outline the rudiments of the 
matter -before passing on to a consideration of the various sys- 
tems of. ignition now in vogue, together with a statement of their 
advantages and disadvantages as revealed by extended practice, 
as well as the trend of current practice as shown by changes 
that have taken place during the past few years. As a means of 
doing this in a comprehensive manner, it has been found neces- 
sary to divide the subject into several parts, in each of which a 
study of the various essentials of the electrical method of  igni- 
tion will be taken up, as closely as possible, in the order of their 
importance. In treating any such subject as this, it is naturally 
impossible to give equal heed to the status of every autoist or 
every group of autoists, where the matter of electrical education 
is concerned; many are well advanced and feel so far above any- 
thing that savors of the elementary, as to pass 1t by disdainfully; 
others not so far along find descriptions couched wholly in tech- 
nical terms and without further explanation, beyond their com- 
prehension, while there is a very large class to whom even the 
rudiments of the subject are as Sanscrit, and it is to this group 
that the first chapter of this article, at least, will appeal. Only 
such terms as are essential to a proper comprehension of the 
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subject, and which even the novice feels the necessity of being 
able to use understandingly, will be employed. 


Characteristics of Electric Currents. 


Naturally the first thing the beginner wishes to learn is, What 
is electricity? He is not alone in this desire, for the most erudite 
of scientists have been attempting to solve the problem to their 
own satisfaction for many years. While knowledge and skill in 
the generation and handling of electric currents have reached 
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FIG. 2.—Symbols continued; ground connection, multiple way switch, single, 
double and quad timer. 


an advanced stage, particularly within the past decade, there has 
been no material progress made in the purely academic side of 
the subject, so this first and most natural question must go un- 
answered. As may be surmised, the exact nature of this mys- 
terious force is not essential to an understanding of its use in 
this connection. Electricity is assumed to flow, and this is also 
a moot question, as just how it travels, whether in a wire or 
along its surface, is not known, but for present purposes, the 
assumption may be taken as correct. From early days, writers 
on the subject .have compared the action of an electric current to 
that of water flowing in a pipe, and no better simile to illustrate 
some of its most important characteristics has ever been de- 
vised, as both are analogous in many respects. 

Thus, water flowing in a pipe, must be under pressure, and 
the same is true of an electric current; it must have volume, 
and this is also true of electricity. Both meet with a certain 
amount of resistance to their travel, and in both cases the result 
of their action is similar; in other words, pressure times volume, 
less resistance, will give the amount of water of which a certain 
size of pipe is capable of delivering, and these factors are equally 
available to calculate the amount of current passing over a given 
wire, except that distinctive terms are naturally given these fac- 
tors to distinguish them in the case of the latter. For instance, 
pressure is calculated in terms of voltage, potential or electro- 
motive force, usually written “e. m. f.,” these three being syn- 
onymous. The volt, named after Volta, the Italian scientist in 
honor of his researches in this field, representing the unit of 
pressure, is the electrical equivalent of pounds per square inch 
in the case of water flowing in a pipe. To indicate volume, the 
term Amperes is employed, its derivation being similar to that of 
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FIG 3.— Theoretical wiring circuit for single cylinder motor; without timer. 


volt, Ampere having been a noted French investigator. But in 
any consideration of volume, the time element must enter, as 
gallons per hour in the simile mentioned. This has its equiva- 
lent in ampere-hours—a term most commonly employed in 
speaking of the storage battery or accumulator, and indicating 
its capacity to perform work. An ampere-hour represents one 
ampere of current passing for one hour. In the case of the third 
element, resistance, this is denominated by the term Ohms, of 
a similar origin to the other two, and representing the unit of 
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FIG. 4.—Two ways of opening a circuit; with the switch or by an accidental 
break in the wire; the latter falling free. 








resistance to the passage of a current. This and the term Watts, 
which is the product of voltage multiplied by current, and repre- 
sents power, are something with which tlie autoist who duc- 
not carry his study of electricity beyond the point required tc 
master present-day ignition systems and their operation, will 
nave little to do and need not burden his mind with needlessly, 
except insofar as they have a direct bearing on the other ele- 
ments. 
Numerous Popular Fallacies Extant. 


Before proceeding any further with this part of the discussion, 
it will doubtless be found profitable to digress momentarily tc 
explain some of the most erroneous impressions that exist in 
the popular mind with regard to the nature and action of an 
electrical current. Probably the most common of these is that 
regarding the condition of an object, such as a wire, through 
which a current is passing at the moment—what is known in 
every-day parlance as a “live” wire. This is generally said to be 
“charged” by those knowing no different, and contact with any 
thing “charged” is universally considered to result injuriously, if 
not fatally, to the person touching such a wire. “Live” is both 
an apt and expressive term to apply to a wire carrying a current, 
from the popular point of view, but such a wire can never be said 
to be “charged” in any sense of the word. In other words, it does 
not store up electricity and give it forth suddenly when contact 
is made with it, as does a storage battery when short-circuited 
on itself, or a condenser, or Leyden jar, the latter being but dif- 
ferent forms of the same thing; but of these, more later. What 
does actually happen, is that when a person comes in contact with 
such a “live” wire, as by placing his hand or other part of his 
body on it, if he be standing on a good conductor, the latter 
forms a path for the return of the current to its source, and in 
consequence, it passes through him. That is, his body has served 
to bridge a gap and form a short-circuit—the result is popularly 
termed a shock, but the manner in which it may be received 
involves a proper understanding of the meaning of the terms, 
circuit, short-circuit, ground, earth connection and leak, all of 
which are constantly employed with reference to ignition troubles. 

If it be desired that water flow out of one part of a tank and 
in at another, as is the case in the radiator of the cooling system 
of a car, it is necessary that there should be a conductor for the 
water traveling in each direction; the same thing is true of an 
electric current, and when there is no interruption at any point 
of either conductor, there is said to be a circuit. Causing such 
an interruption as by opening a switch, converts it into an “open” 
circuit; no current passes. Breaking a wire and permitting the 
broken end to come in contact with something that provides a 
return path for the current, or allowing the wire to chafe against 
a moving part of the motor until the insulation is worn off, thus 
accomplishing the same end, creates a short-circuit. The current 
finds a new return path to its source, thus completing the circuit 
short of the point the current is intended to reach, as the spark- 
plug. Electricity always follows the path of least resistance, so 
that. in order to have a short-circuit, the new path opened by 
the broken or chafed wire must be of less resistance than the 
old. If its resistance be very much higher, as in the case of the 
chafed wire rubbing against some insulating material, nothing 
happens; as this resistance decreases there will be more or less 
leakage, but there will be no short-circuit as long as it is appre- 
ciably higher than that of the original circuit. If, in the case 
of the broken wire, this does not strike against anything that 
forms a return path for the current, the circuit becomes an open 
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one just as if the switch had been moved intentionally. This 
is generally termed a short-circuit by the average autoist, but 
as will be evident there is no circuit at all, or the current would 
flow, the term open-circuit being somewhat of a misnomer. Other 
causes of opening the circuit are found in loose connections, per- 
mitting the wires to drop, or similar accidents that interpose a 
gap in the circuit, stopping the flow of the current, 


Properties of Various Materials. 


In order to gain a fuller understanding of this apparently per- 
plexing matter, the nature of various substances with regard to 
the electric current must be taken into account. For present 
purposes it is only necessary to divide them into two classes, 
that of conductors and non-conductors or insulators, the only 
element complicating the problem being found in the fact that 
under certain conditions the same material changes its nature. 
For commercial purposes the best conductor is copper, and the 
best insulators are porcelain, glass, fiber, hard rubber, paraffine 
wax, oil, silk, cotton, wood and the like. All metals, metallic 
substances and carbons are conductors, and most materials no* 
of this nature are non-conductors, but under the influence of 
heat some of them lose this property, such as wood and cotton 
when carbonized by charring, and when wet with water or any 
alkaline or acid solution, the latter will form a path for the 
current across any of them. This brings up the subject of 
“ground” or “earth returns,” the latter being an Anglicized 
expression. As originally employed all telegraph and telephonc 
circuits were “grounded ;” that is, the current was sent from the 
sending to the receiving station over a wire and permitted tc 
return to its source through the earth. Hence, every circu 
not employing an independent return wire has come to be known 
as grounded, and this represents practically universal practise 
in the case of automobile wiring, whether the low or high-tension 
system be employed, and regardless of the source of current. 

To give a few concrete examples of this, it may be recalled 
that it was customary on early cars to make this ground con- 
nection from the battery on the nearest part of the chassis that 
happened to be convenient, and the same was true of the second- 
ary circuit or wiring to the spark plugs themselves, though in 
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FIG. 5.—Theoretical illustration of a short-circuit; broken wire has become 
grounded, cutting out the coil. 


this case the extremely high potential of the current and its 
ability to pass over or around obstacles did not render this a 
matter of the same importance. In the case of the battery, how- 
ever, with its potential of but six or eight volts at the most, 
it is different; extra resistance present in the circuit prevents the 
flow of current exactly the same as restricting the outlet of a 
pipe through which water is issuing, would lessen the volume 
delivered. As a result sufficient current does not reach the coil 
to give satisfactory service, and either the battery or the coil 
is held responsible, whereas there is really nothing at fault 
but the poor ground connection. Oil, as already mentioned, 
is a good insulator, and as a properly lubricated bearing is 
always surrounded by a film of oil, it will be evident that a 
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FIG. 6.—Illustration of manner of grounding one side of each circuit on single- 
cylinder motor; timer omitted. 
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»round connection which includes such a bearing as the crank- 
haft in its path is not apt to be of the highest efficiency. While 
ll metals are good conductors, where two pieces are joined, 
is at the battery or generator, the surfaces must be clean and 
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FIG. 7.—Illustrating numerous combinations possible with batteries. 


held in firm contact in order not to create extra resistance in 
the circuit and cause the same trouble as a poorly placed ground 
connection—that of decreasing the amount of current. 


Commoner Symbols and Connections Explained. 


Although it is customary with the majority of makers of 
ignition apparatus to show the various essentials in a circuit such 
as coils, timers and the like in perspective so as to be readily 
recognizable by the uninitiated, this is not always the case, and 
it is well besides for the autoist to be able to recognize them 
when shown diagrammatically. For this purpose a number of 
symbols are employed. They are shown in the accompanying 
sketch and lettered so as to be readily distinguishable. A being 
the conventional symbol for a battery, each light and heavy 
line representing a cell so that the drawing is the equivalent of 
a battery of four cells. Sign B represents any mechanical source 
of current, such as a dynamo or magneto; in power wiring dia- 
grams, the letter “G” or “M” is inserted in the circle, signifying 
generator and motor, respectively—in this connection it will be 
found convenient to have them represent generator, meaning a 
small direct-current dynamo, and magneto. The next signs are 
the conventional plus and minus symbols and are employed to 
designate the polarity of the current or direction in which it is 
flowing, the plus or positive terminal usually being understood as 
the point at which the current issues from its source, and the 
minus or negative that through which it returns, completing the 
circuit. These signs are of particular importance in connection 
with the use of storage batteries which must always be recharge: 
in the same direction. The sign D is a conventional representa- 
tion of a switch shown both in the closed and open positions, 
reading from left to right, while the next sign, E, represents 
an induction coil, the thick lines being the heavy or primary 
vinding of the coil and the fine lines, the secondary winding. 
In the second line of symbols, F represents a ground connection 

lready explained, G is what is known as a three-way switch, the 

nly difference between this and the symbol already shown being 
the greater number of contact points which may be multiplied 
ndefinitely according to the number of circuits the switch is 
tended to control; the use of this form. of switch is made 
lear further along. In order that the spark may occur in the 
ylinder at a certain time, it is customary to insert what is 
nown as a contact maker in the circuit; as used on single- 
vlinder motors and in magnetos, this is represented by the sign 

[; in multi-cylinder engines a more complicated form of timer 

employed, this being represented in the case of twe and four- 
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cylinder engines by the signs I and J, the only difference lying 
in the number of contacts, from each of which a wire is led to 
the spark plugs. In the case of a distributor, which may best 
be described as a sort of duplicate timer, half of which times 
the primary or battery current and the other half of which 
distributes the secondary or high-tension current to the plugs 
synchronously with the working of the timer, the same sign 
as J will be employed, except that eight instead uf four con- 
nections are shown. 


Wiring of Simple Forms of Circuits. 


The signification of the term circuit as well as the various 
ways in which it is employed have already been explained at 
some length. In the series of sketches appended, an attempt has 
been made to show the meaning of these terms diagrammatically, 
For instance, Fig. 1 illustrates the wiring of an ordinary single- 
cylinder motor, the timer being omitted; in this sketch both 
the battery circuit to the coil and the high-tension circuit to the 
plug are closed. With the switch closed as shown there would 
be a continuous stream of sparks at the plug as long as the 
battery lasted. In Fig. 2 the switch has been opened and onc 
of the wires broken, illustrating two means of making an open 
circuit; even though the switch were closed, no spark would 
occur at the plug owing to the break in the wire. The switch 
is shown closed in Fig. 3, but the broken end of the wire is 
presumed to have fallen on something providing a return path 
for the current. This is a short-circuit, and the path that 
the current would take in returning to the battery is indicated 
by the dotted line. From this it will be seen that there is a 
complete circuit so far as the battery is concerned, but the 
current does no useful work. These sketches have been pre- 
pared merely to illustrate the terms in question and do not 
represent actual methods of wiring. A closer approach to the 
latter is shown in Fig, 4; the timer, if shown, would be placed 
in the wire leading from the switch to the coil. This shows 
that one side of the battery, the positive in this case, has been 
grounded; the same thing has been done with one side of the 
primary winding of the coil. The current finds its way back to 
its source through the metal parts constituting the ground 
and thus the return wire shown in the previous sketches is done 
away with. One side of the secondary winding of the coil is 
also grounded and the same is done with the plug, the ground 
connection in the case of the latter consisting of the contact it 
makes with the engine by being screwed into the cylinder head, 
and is not a special wire as indicated by the drawing. This 
simplifies the wiring greatly by making but one wire necessary 
for each plug. In at least one instance extant a ground con- 
nection is not depended upon, two wires being used, but this is 
only carried out on one make of single-cylinder cars. 


Various Forms of Connections. 

The foregoing has dealt entirely with the varying character 
that may be given a circuit, whether by accident or design; but 
there are, in addition, other ways in which they may be changed. 
The word battery always represents a combination comprised of 
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FIG. 8.—Diagrammatic representation of methodsTof connecting batteries 
usually employed. 


several units, known as cells, which, in turn, are composed 
of elements, regardless of what type it may happen to be, such 
as primary or secondary, dry or wet, a secondary being more 
commonly known as an accumulator or storage battery. There 
ig no necessity in the present connection to go into the matter 
of the chemical actions and reactions which produce the current 
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in a battery, but the distinction between a battery and a cell 
should be borne in mind, as well as the fact that each cell has 
a positive and a negative terminal. This is also true of every 
source of current. When dry cells are employed it is customary 
to use two sets, and the simpler forms of wiring will be explained 
with this in mind. When all the elements of the same nature 
are connected together, the cells are said to be in multiple and 
in this form the combined output in amperes is the sum of 
the individual capacities of the cells, while the voltage is that 
of but one cell. Referring to K, this represents six dry cells in 
multiple, and if it be assumed that the voltage of each cell is 
1.5 and the amperage 10, the combined output would be 60 
amperes at 1.5 volts. L represents the same six cells connected 
in series, alternate terminals being connected in every case, this 
giving the combined voltage of six cells with the amperage of 
one, which with the above figures would give a current of 10 
amperes at 9 volts. The next diagram M shows the two sets 
of dry cells generally employed connected in a combination 
of these two forms of wiring known as series-multiple or series- 
parallel, which mean the same thing; that is, each set of six 
is connected in series so far as its cells are connected and each 
set is taken as a unit and connected in multiple, the combined 
output then being a current of 20 amperes at 9 volts; the last of 
these figures, N, represents both sets in series, giving an output 
of 10 amperes at 18 volts. As the voltage of a dry cell drops 
rapidly in use, especially when old, this is sometimes resorted to 
with a battery that is practically exhausted and will sometimes 
suffice to run the motor for a few hours longer. 

The next series of illustrations is practically a repetition of 
those just described, using the conventional symbols, althouglt 
there is shown in addition the method of wiring usually em- 
ployed to effect the different combinations referred to by means 
of a multiple point switch. O represents the two sets of cells 
in series as in N, while P shows them in series-multiple as in 
M. Cells are never used for ignition purposes in simple mul- 
tiples, as shown at K, owing to the low voltage. At Q is shown 
the wiring necessary to use either of two sets of dry cells or both 
in series, and at R the number of combinations is increased by 
the use of a four-way switch permitting either set to be used 
independently, both sets in series-multiple or both sets in series, 
the connections necessary for series use being indicated by the 
dotted lines in both Q and R. Sources of current will be con- 
sidered in the next part of the present article. 


LUBRICANTS FOR ALLOY BEARINGS. 


It has been stated that any kind of grease or oil may be used 
with the Babbitt’s mixture already given, but when this is soft- 
ened down with lead, or with any alloy having zinc and lead in 
its composition, care should be exercised in the selection of the 
oil used to lubricate it, as such selection forms a considerable 
factor in the life of the bearing, says A. A. Suggate in a treatise 
on bearing alloys. It is often a question of some importance in 
designing the commoner class of machinery—say, agricultural or 
coal elevating, for instance—whether to put in high-price bear- 
ings, for which any kind of cheap lubricant may be used, or bear- 
ings at a less cost, yet, to be equally as efficient in the matter of 
wearing as long, would necessitate the use of a lubricant costing 
twice to three times as much as the lubricant necessary in the 
higher-price bearings. 


MONEL IS SAID TO RIVAL NICKEL. 

A new metal, called monel, is being produced at the works of 
the Canadian Copper Company, at Sudbury. It is cheaper than 
nickel, and it is claimed that it possesses all the qualities of the 
former. Monel is a compound of copper, nickel, iron, and one 
or two other minerals which are found in the district, and its 
importance lies in the fact that it is much cheaper than nickel, 
it is less liable to rust, and will serve all the purposes for which 
nickel is at present used. The new alloy is said to be of equal 
ductile strength with nickel, and to possess all its other essential 
qualities, which should give it a high value. 
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AMERICA LEADS IN NUMERICAL VALUE. 


In numerical value the United States is at the head of the 
automobile producing nations of the world. Starting last, with 
but 314 cars in 1902, four years later, in 1906, the numbers had 
reached the formidable total of 60,000. In 1898 Germany had a 
slight lead on England, but soon lost it, and for the last nin 
years has followed in the wake of her industrial rival. Belgium 
did not figure with any prominence in the automobile industry 
until the year 1900; her increase was at first slow, but during th 
last two years she has made enormous progress. Italy was a 
still later arrival, and a very modest one at the outset. In 1901 
she produced 300 cars; the following year the number was only 
very slightly increased, but for the last four years her numerical 
growth has only been eclipsed by that of the United States. 
Italy, however, has always produced high grade cars, and her 
real position m the automobile world is not revealed by figures 
on numerical output, The following table, compiled by the 
French authority, La Finance Automobile, shows the number of 
automobiles constructed in France, England, Germany, Belgium. 
Italy, and the United States from 1898 to 1906. 


Year. France. England. Germany. Belgium. Italy. U.S.A. 
secede at sae 1,631 682 894 = ‘ 
ees wesndeee< 4,914 1,143 1,478 _ 

eee ere 10,039 2,481 2,312 400 an 
ares 16,486 4,112 3,209 600 300 ant 
er ae 23,711 6,253 4,738 1,700 350 314 
Pe aresvwavas 30,204 9,437 6,904 2,839 1,308 2,722 
Se 37,322 14,170 11,370 5,026 3,080 11,374 
a 47,302 20,848 15,682 7,927 8,870 23,877 
Picks swakated 55,000 28,000 21,000 12,000 19,000 60,000 





SPRING WHEELS FEASIBLE ON PAPER. 
From THE AMERICAN MACHINIST. 

An indiarubber tire becomes very hot when at work. The 
kneading to which it ig subjected produces internal friction within 
the body of the material, and the tire will frequently become hot 
to the point of bubbling or smoking. On paper it is a very easy 
matter to design a steel wheel with internal springs that will 
work with perfect satisfaction—again on paper. This problem 
of the spring wheel is one of many years’ standing with the 
makers of heavy traction engines. Many spring wheels have 
been invented, numbers of them have been tried. All, or nearly 
all, have failed. A steel spring has only a limited life; it will 
only bear, before breaking, a certain limited number of flexions. 
Some wheels, apparently of sound mechanical design, fail from 
dirt and grit. A spring composed of a block of indiarubber 
inclosed in a supporting metal cylinder might be expected to 
endure. But indiarubber has its limits even when thus sup- 
ported. The whole problem, in fact, bristles with difficulties. It 
is urged that all these difficulties would be eliminated by the 
use of a perfect road surface, en which truly circular wheels of 
stee] would run without shock. 





IMMENSITY OF RECENT BERLIN SHOW. 


Consul-General A. W. Thackara, reporting on the recent inter- 
national automobile exhibition at Berlin, states that there 
were 980 distinct exhibits shown by 371 firms, companies and 
individual manufacturers, as compared with 320 exhibits and 208 
firms in the exposition of February, 1905. Of the exhibitors 338 
were German, 17 French, § Italian, 4 English, 3 American, 
2 Belgian and 2 Swiss. This classification designates only the 
nationality of the direct exhibitors and does not explain the large 
number of exhibits, such as machinery, automobile parts and 
accessories made in other countries and exhibited by German 
firms acting as agents for the sale of such products in Germany. 
For example, Schuchardt & Schutte, of Berlin, exhibited a fine 
collection of American lathes, drill presses, milling machines, 
etc., for making special parts of automobiles. The machines 
came from Cleveland, Cincinnati, Waynesboro, Newark, etc., and, 
being largely automatic and exhibited in operation, formed 2 
display which attracted absorbing interest. 
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TO ATTAIN ACCESSIBILITY AND CLEANLINESS* 


By F. L. MARTINEAU 


N tackling a paper on this subject 1 have endeavored to put 
| before you the ideal to be aimed at, and to indicate how this 
deal may, in some degree, be attained. During the preparation 
of the paper, certain points cropped up which more or less bear 
on the subject, such as the number of cylinders to be used, but 
these I have eliminated entirely from the subject matter of the 
paper. I have tried to consider each item from the standpoint 
both of the vertical and horizontal engined car. 

As regards the two points in the title “Accessibility and Clean- 
liness,” they are so intimately connected the one with the other 
that I have had to consider them together. 

To begin with the ideal of cleanliness, it is, I think, that the 
whole exterior of the car should be smooth and easy to clean; 
that no mud or dust should be thrown by the wheels on to any 
part of the mechanism, or the carriage body; that all working 
parts should be thoroughly protected from grit; and that all 
oil drippi: gs s!:ould be caught in a detachable receptacle. 


Many Things to Be Considered. 


The great question on which the whole problem of accessibility 
hinges is this: Why is it needul to be able to get at any parts of 
the mechanism? If it were not, the matter of cleanliness would 
be an easy one, as one could seal the whole mechanism up like 
sardines in oil and let it look after itself and yet always keep 
the exterior spick and span. Under these circumstances it would 
necessitate the designer so proportioning the various parts of the 
car that nothing ever wanted adjusting or replacing, and the end 
of the car would be like the one-horse shay, which collapsed into 
nothingness after its period of life was fulfilled. Unfortunately, 
it is impossible so to foresee the very varied conditions of working 
and the attention, or rather, the lack of it, bestowed upon our 
productions that they will wear out evenly, nor is it possible to 
provide against accidental breakages. 

This being so, it may be necessary to remove or adjust any 
part, and so to obtain the ideal of accessibility, we may lay it 
down as an axiom “that we ought to be able to remove any one 
part without disturbing any other.” This ideal, like all ideals, 
is practically impossible of attainment; to approach within reason- 
able distance of it would necessitate every part being exposed 
and in view, which would prevent obtaining efficient means of 
protection. The best we can do, therefore, is to study the easy 
removal of those parts liable to wear and use as a foundation 
on which to build up these parts all pieces not so liable. 

The very first thing to consider, therefore, is the general 
scheme of the whole car, and in this the body is the item of 
greatest importance. What is the use of having an engine nicely 
housed in a bonnet in front, easily opened and inspected, if the 
gear box and other vital parts are made inaccessible by the car- 
riage body, as on a car I found stranded by the roadside the other 
day. In this one of the gear wheels was pushed into mesh by a 
fork which, having got strained, refused to work; it was almost 
impossible to do anything to it, as the carriage body was in the 
way of the cover of the gear box. The body, undoubtedly, should 
he easily raised or moved so that all running gear can be easily 
and efficiently inspected. 


Placing of Body a Strong Factor. 


Now, the position of the body depends principally upon the 
permissible wheel base. What is the maximum wheel base which 
is easily handled and utilized in all districts? I have come to 
the conclusion that nine feet is the maximum, and I derive this 
figure from experience of cars of various wheelbase on the roads 
around my home in Devonshire. Having the size of a suitable 





* Paper read at meeting, Institution Mechanical Engineers, St. 
James Park, London, January 16, 1907. 


body, we can ascertain the available space for engine, etc. Take 
a landaulette body, the type most in vogue. This to be really 
comfortable must have a total length from dash to back of 108 
inches, which is the same as the wheel base. 

As it should not project behind the center of the rear wheels 
to give absolute comfort to the passengers on the back seats, the 
dash will come level with the center of the front wheels. This 
does not give enough room for an engine of the accepted vertical 
type; it is thus imperative to adopt some other position for the 
engine or curtail the seating accommodation. If the engine is a 
vertical one it can be placed in a bonnet between the driver and 
passenger in front, or it can be arranged under the driver’s seat. 
Another way out of the difficulty is to utilize a horizontal engine 


Other Parts Besides Engine Need Attention. 


To render every part accessible the body can be made to 
rise on hinges at the back, which done, the whole of the running 
gear, and not merely the engine, is at hand and in view. Should 
not the gear-box, etc., be cleaned and inspected just as often as 
the engine? To inspect the engine and gear-box separately the 
front and back floor boards can be removed, the former for the 
engine and the latter for the gear. As to the removal of the 
floor boards for inspection purposes, if these are made to lift out 
there is a greater liability of the mud and dust collected on them 
being emptied on to the parts below. I am, therefore, making 
them to slide out of the way under the seats and yet arranging 
them so that they lift up with the body. 

As a general practice, it may be laid down that the whole of 
the chassis should be erected, and every part should be accessible 
from above. The true meaning of this is that with a car so 
designed a pit is no longer a necessity, and also that the most 
perfect cleanliness can be arranged for, as the undershield can 
be made absolutely continuous and permanent. 

The number of sizes of nuts used in a car should be reduced to 
a minimum. I am now using only five sizes on the whole car, 
which means that the total number of spanners necessary to 
undo any nut is greatly reduced. To deal with any nut will 
require only three tubular box spanners. 

Of the spanners which I have mentioned as necessary for my 
car, the jet spanner is the smallest, and this is now being made 
to fit all nuts on the ignition parts. All screws on the carburetor, 
etc., are also being made with hexagon heads to fit this spanner 
as well as a screwdriver slot. 

The other method employed of locking nuts is the other point 
I mentioned, 


An American Motor as a “Horrible Example.” 


An example of the indiscriminate use of nuts came before my 
notice some months ago in an engine which, originally of Amer- 
ican design, was being brought up to English practice so as to 
be placed on the market here. The only way of describing it is 
by saying that it looked just as if a bucketful of odd sizes of bolts 
and nuts had been poured on to it, and that they had been fitted 
where they fell. To take any part off required about five span- 
ners and a screwdriver. This state of affairs, I am pleased to say, 
has now been remedied. 

In the consideration of the position of nuts and bolts it is 
general practice to arrange them through a boss; this in nine 
cases out of ten projects outside the casé or whatever part it 
belongs to. It is also common to find gear cases and engine 
cases shaped so as to fit close to the gears inside. When a case 
is so arranged it may be very nice designing, but it always appears 
to me that if it were smoother and flatter outside, the bosses 
being arranged as much as possible inside, the weight would not 
be very much, if at all, increased; it would be much more easily 
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cleaned, and it would simplify the patternmaking, and in all prob- 
ability cheapen the moulding, and, perhaps, make the holding of 
the piece in its jig for machining much easier. The most im- 
portant point about having cases smooth outside is so that, in the 
event of anything requiring to be done inside, the outside may be 
made abso!ntely clean before it is dismantled. Under these cir- 
cumstances, grit will not find its way into the interior when the 
parts are in the hand of the repairer. 


Accessibility of Engine Details Paramount. 


We now come to detail design, and will consider the engine first. 

If this is of the vertical type, many difficulties exist which may 
not appear at first sight. To comply with our axiom it should be 
possible to withdraw a piston without disturbing any other part. 
To do this necessitates a very large hole in the side of the crank 
case, or else it must be done from underneath, which is generally 
very inconvenient. If it is arranged to be taken out at the side, 
to make it really convenient the engine must be fitted very high 
up in the frame—so high, in fact, that the fly-wheel and other 
parts will more or less interfere with the carriage body. Of 
course, if there is a hand hole in the crank case sufficiently large 
to take down the big end easily, it is possible to remove a piston 
by dismounting a cylinder. This method, however, is crude and 
unpractical in most engines by reason of the number of joints to 
be broken, and it does not at all fall in with the axiom with which 
we started. On a horizontal engine it is possible to make the 
whole of the top side of the crank case to come off without im- 
pairing its strength, and then the whole of the crank shaft, con- 
necting-rods, and pistons are in view. 

As to the cylinders themselves, there seems to be at the present 
time a great wave in favor of casting them all together. This 
may be good from a constructive point of view, but it is rot so 
from the point of view of accessibility and repair. It has one 
advantage in its favor, and that is, it enables the whole of the 
valve stems and springs to be encased. The question is whether 
this is necessary. As long as we encase the engine in a nice 
bonnet and under shield, and then pump air laden with dust and 
mud through the radiator and over the engine it will be necessary. 
Should we not rather seal the engine up and pump the air from 
the radiator around and out at the back of the car? This would 
tend to keep the exterior of the engine cleaner, and allow of a 
large amount of casting at present fitted on the engines being 
dispensed with, and fitted instead as a casing for the grit-laden 
air to pass through. Reverting to the cylinders, in the whole 
of my experience I have never had to replace a cylinder because 
it was worn out; but still, I advocate casting them separate. 


Cylinder and Manifold Removals Considered. 


To my mind, a cylinder should be easily detached without 
removing even an inlet, water, or exhaust pipe, but only breaking 
the joints. The valves on most engines nowadays are easily 
removable, but it should not be necessary, in removing them, to 
have to take off the spring. This should be arranged to be sup- 
ported whilst the valve is withdrawn and ground in. At the 
same time, a valve spring itself should be easily replaceable in 
case of breakage. Another part which is usually rather difficult 
to get at is the gudgeon pin. In most cases this is fixed by two 
taper-pointed screws. As these require very carefully locking 
with nuts, and are very close up to the side of the piston, they 
are practically only removable with special tools. At the same 
time, they have the disadvantage of causing the piston to become 
oval when hot, as the expansion of the piston and gudgeon pins 
are slightly at variance. To obviate this, as long ago as 1899 I 
fixed the gudgeon pin in the small end of the connecting-rod by 
a taper pin, driven through on the side away from the big end. 


Positions of Ignition and Carburetion Details. 


The ignition distributer or commutator should be arranged so 
as to be easily taken apart and cleaned. This I have managed 
by making the rotating center spindle and contact cam withdraw 
out of its bearing, leaving the whole interior free for cleaning; the 
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end of the spindle is driven by a dog clutch so that it can only be 
fitted in its right position. The camshaft should be made to come 
away sideways; when made to withdraw from one end it often 
necessitates the taking down of some other part. It is better to my 
mind if arranged so as to be inspected by simply taking off a cover. 

The carbureter is a part of the anatomy of a petrol engine 
that has received an enormous amount of attention in the last few 
years, but I am sorry to see that the tendency has always been to 
add parts, and not to eliminate them. Some of the later types may 
or may not be more efficient than their predecessors, but they 
certainly are not more accessible. It is impossible in most of 
them to ascertain if the petrol stands at the correct height in the 
float-box, for the simple reason that the float valve has its gear 
on or is guided by the cover. Why should it not be made inde- 
pendent of the cover? Similar contrivances for other purposes 
have been in use for years, and are always made accessible, yet a 
carbureter, which depends on the accuracy of this adjustment, in 
a great measure is incapable of correct adjustment. The design 
which I now use has the float on one end of a lever, the other 
end of which presses on a horizontally arranged needle valve. 
In this way the needle valve and its seat can be withdrawn to- 
gether by wndoing the petrol pipe union, and the petrol level can 
be observed and checked with the top of the float-box off. The 
float, too, can be easily removed. 


Necessity for Dust and Water-Proof Shields. 


In many cases the exhaust pipes will be found on a car wrapped 
up with asbestos; instead, they should be carried out of the way. 
It is essential to have an under shield completely enclosing the 
engine; it should be quite tight-fitting, and if it is necessary to 
have a hand hole in it, the hole should be large enough to work 
through and a good three-eighths bead carried around it. 

Before we finally leave the engine, there is one other part I must 
mention, and that is the adjustment usually fitted on the coil 
trembler. This, as a rule, is a screw with a milled head passing 
through a bridge piece, and a hexagon lock nut to fix it after ad- 
justment. This nut nearly always requires a special thin spanner, 
as the space between the milled head and the bridge is not suffi- 
cient for one of ordinary thickness, and it has the further disad- 
vantage that the locking of the nut by pulling the screw up into the 
threads disturbs the adjustment. A much more accessible way of 
doing this is by splitting the bridge vertically throughout its 
length, and fitting a screw through, coupling the two halves, and 
so clamping the adjusting screw. 


Getting at Change Speed Gears and Drives. 


We now come to the clutch and gear box. In the majority of 
cars at the show at Olympia these two parts seemed to have 
received the greatest amount of attention to make them individ- 
ually accessible... Whether they were so collectively with the 
carriage body mounted seemed to be to a very large extent left to 
the tender mercies of the carriage builder. Given that the carriage 
body is not in the way, there is very little to note with regard to 
either of these parts, as they can be made so easily dismantled. 
We now come to the back axle, and the more I go into this the 
more there is to say. So many different types are in use, and 
each must be considered separately, that I think it better only to 
mention a few points to be considered. The chief features 
which have to be retained in view are these: Either wheel should 
be easily removable. The differential should be accessible. It 
should be possible to correct the adjustment of the drive, be it 
bevel, chain, or worm, and the brakes should be easily adjusted, 
and their adjustment should not require altering to remove a 
wheel. From the point of view of cleanliness, if chain drive 
is used, the chains should be encased if outside, or else the 
under shield should be so prolonged and shaped to protect them. 

As regards the steering, this is usually arranged so that the 
various connecting-rods are outside the under shield, and the 
joint ends protected with leather covers. I prefer making all 
the connections inside as much as possible, and have designed the 
joints so that they are dust-proof. 
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LETTERS INTERESTING AND INSTRUCTIVE 


Increasing an Engine’s Horsepower. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

(679.]—Will you inform me how I can get more power from a 
four-cylinder motor without increasing the size of it? The bore is 
4 inches, and the stroke 41-2 inches, while the compression is 
very low. The motor can be run any length of time on any gear 
without overheating. It is my idea to lengthen the connecting rod 
slightly, with a view to securing more compression, as the motor 
is water-cooled. It seems to me that the change should be O.: K., 
unless the valves would have to be changed, which would be im- 
possible. Would you advise my making any changes, and if so 
what would you suggest? x 2 & 

Waterbury, Conn. 

If you are very sure that the compression is low, and are 
willing to take a small chance of rendering the motor more 
likely to overheat, an increase in the compression will in- 
crease the power. And if the water-cooling system is well 
designed there should be no very serious danger of over- 
heating. Your idea of lengthening the connecting rods to 
secure the desired increase in compression does not partic- 
ularly appeal to us, as it seems likely to involve you in other 
difficulties. It will, in the first place, cause the pistons to 
travel higher than they are designed to travel, with the re- 
sult that they may overrun the counterbored ends to the 
wearing surfaces nowadays provided for in the design of 
practically all high-grade engines. Besides this, it may 
cause the connecting rods to strike the sides of the cylinder 
ends, if the clearance at these points is figured as close as is 
not infrequently the case. A much better plan would seem to 
be that of partially filling the combustion spaces by screw- 
ing plates against the insides of the cylinder heads. Some- 
times such plates are attached to the pistons, but the objec- 
tion to this is that they increase the weight of these rapidly- 
reciprocating parts. We hardly feel inclined to advise any 
very extensive changes, especially without knowing the make 
of the motor, so that we can have some idea of how good it 
is in its present condition, but a little experimenting in the 
way of filling up the combusion chamber in the manner sug- 
gested hardly can do any harm. If there is any possibility of 
the valves being too small—a not uncommon fault with many 
early engines—changes in other details are not likely to help 
matters materially. Sometimes, with an engine of definitely 
poor design, amplification of the inlet piping proportions, or a 
change in muffler or carbureter, will effect a very marked in- 
crease in power. 

A Correspondent Takes an Exception. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[580.]—In reference to letter of Clarence T. Jones, published in 
your paper as number 543, I would like to say that I thoroughly 
agree with Mr. Jones, and consider that he has in his letter given 
a very excellent idea of battery consumption in connection with a 
timer and vibrator and, although I do not know him, I consider 
him a man who thinks. I will also say that the idea that you are 
giving by the answer to his letter is entirely wrong, and I base 
my statement on actual experiments performed. I am sure that 
you will be able to confirm Mr, Jones’ statement as correct by 
reference to any reputable manufacturer of spark coils. 

Chicago, IL FREDERICK K. ARTHUR. 

As you make the sweeping statement that our answer to Mr. 
Jones’ letter (Number 543, January 24, 1907) is entirely wrong, 
we take it that this means that every statement made therein 
is erroneous. We are anxious to be set right and have no doubt 
that Mr. Jones would also appreciate further light on the subject. 
Accordingly, we should like to hear from you more definitely, 
taking up our answer point by point and demonstrating wherein 
it is not correct, particularly with regard to the experiments you 
mention having made. We should be pleased to learn the data 
you have been able to collect on this point by reason of your 
experience, as well as from the tests you have made. 


Official Rating of Motors in Germany. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

(581.]—In your issue of January 31, 1907, page 233, under the head 
of “German Motors Officially Rated,’ you give a formula for horse- 
power rating: N equals .31 D 2 S, in which all the terms are 
metric and based on 900 r.p.m., with a mean pressure of 3.8 K-g. 
per square C-m., or 54 pounds per square inch. I believe this 
formula is incorrect as above printed. Are the cylinder and stroke 
expressed in millimeters, as is usually the case; if not, in what 
terms? Kindly explain by a concrete example with a four-cylinder 
Packard 5x561-2, and state the facts in horsepower, either in 
French or English terms. BE. J. COOK. 

Cleveland, O. | 


The item you refer to in your letter was taken from a foreign 
exchange verbatim. We presume that as it is stated therein 
that all dimensions are metric, the bore and stroke are ex- 
pressed in millimeters as you surmise, but cannot throw any 
light on the question. Nor can we say whether the formula is 
correct as set forth there or not. As a matter of fact, this phase 
of the question was not given any consideration in connection 
with the insertion of the item, but upon referring to it again 
cannot recall that we have ever seen a horsepower formula 
expressed in exactly that way. It is possible that it may have 
suffered in the translation. Not being sufficiently familiar with it 
we cannot accede to your last request, but if you wish to point 
out the error as it appears to you, giving a concrete instance 
from American practise such as you mention, we will be pleased 
to hear from you. 


A Loose Steering Wheel and Some Other Questions. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[582.]—Will you kindly answer the following through the columns 
of your journal? (1) The steering wheel on our automobile is 
quite loose, having considerable play, so that it requires a move- 
ment of four or five inches before the wheels commence to turn. 
We have been informed that this is proper, but would like to have 
you tell us if it should be that way. (2) Would you please ex- 
plain the proper way to connect up the circulation system on a 
two-cylinder opposed motor. There is a tank on top of radiator, 
and the pump is located between the motor and radiator. Should 
the cold water enter the top or bottom of cylinders? (3) What 
is the cause of a motor running fast and then slow, then gaining 
speed again without advancing spark or opening throttle? (4) We 
have had trouble from flashes of fire coming from carbureter 
when motor is running. This would occur when motor was run- 
ning unsteadily, as suggested in question 3. The flashes would ap- 
pear the same as a large spark, and would occur about every half- 
minute. Can you give us the cause of this? 

Boyne City, Mich. WENZEL BROTHERS & CO. 


The steering wheel should not be as loose as you say it is, 
though it is less harmful to have it so than is commonly im- 
agined. If the steering gear is of the irreversible type, as we 
assume is the case, the road wheels are rigidly locked in any 
position, irrespective of the movement permitted the steering 
wheel. Of course, with an inexperienced operator, or in any 
case at high speeds, the amount of manipulation required to 
start the change in direction might prove awkward, and thus 
cause an accident. It is practically impossible to make an ir- 
reversible steering device without some lost motion, because 
a very small movement in the gear itself will permit the 
wheel to move considerably. Most irreversible steering gears 
are of the worm-and-sector or the screw-and-nut type, and in 
many cases of the former they are not provided with any 
ready means of readjustment to take out wear. If the gear 
on your car is adjustable, you should adjust it; if not, it will 
be necessary to replace the worn parts. It is just possible 
that the looseness may be in the connecting-rod or drag-ink 
joints, in which case there is no excuse for its existence, be- 
sides which it is apt to be materially more dangerous than 
lost motion from the other cause. Concerning the circulat- 
ing system for the two-cylinder motor, it is impossible to 
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lay down any definite plan that will apply invariably, the 
variety of systems being almost as great as the variety of 
engines. As a general rule, however, the cold water should 
enter the bottom of the cylinders, preferably beneath the 
exhaust valves, so that it will.exercise the maximum cooling 
effect at the hottest point of the motor and rise through the 
waterjackets through thermosyphon action as it is heated. 
The water should enter the top of the radiator, so that it 
will pass down as it is cooled, and the pump certainly should 
be located between the bottom of the radiator and the inlet 


“to the waterjackets, for the simple reason that it is easier to 


pump cool water than hot. A motor that runs fast and then 
slow, fluctuating without spark movement or throttle manip- 
ulation may be suffering from an obstructed lead into the 
carbureter float chamber, so that the float chamber fills up 
slowly, permitting the motor to run under full power until 
the chamber.is emptied again. The backfiring into the car- 
bureter is due either to wrong timing of the valves, so that 
the inlets open before the exhaust, or else it is due to pitted 
valve seats, making tight closure impossible. 


Lighting the Lamps by Electricity. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

(583.]—Will you kindly describe in your columns how I can ignite 
the gas in my headlight by pressing a button near the gas generator, 
to save the inconvenience of getting out of machine to light up? 
They tell me one needs a coil, etc. Why cant | use the battery 
and coil plant I have on my auto for this purpose? I am a sub- 
scriber to your valuable journal. Ww. L. K. 

Pittston, Pa. 


There is no reason why the headlights cannot be lighted with- 
out the necessity of using another coil, or for that matter 
without any coil, though the latter would probably not be found 
very practical. It would involve the use of a very fine piece 
of platinum wire placed acress the tips of the burners, so that 
the gas would come in contact with it. The ordinary six-volt 
accumulator as used for ignition purposes will dobutless be 
found sufficient to bring a half inch or one-inch piece of plati- 
num wire of about twenty-eight or thirty B. & S. gauge to 
incandescence, which will ignite the acetylene. A better way 
would be to cause the secondary current from one of the induc- 
tion coils on the dash to leap a gap in the path of the gas 
from the burners; by connecting the gap in each headlight in 
series both could be lighted at once. Or, again, something on 
the style of what is known as an automatic gas-lighting burner 
could be employed; that is, one using an electromagnet to vibrate 
an armature, making and breaking contact and producing a spark 
in the path of the gas; this does not require an induction coil. 
In any case, there would be no necessity for a separate battery 
or coil where it is desired to use the latter, which would be by 
far the simplest method. 


Some Interesting Dry-Cell Problems. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 


[584.]—One of my cars, a four-cylinder, air-cooled, came from 
the factory equipped with a battery of twenty No. 6 Columbia 
dry cells, wired according to a diagram sent with them, and 
showing the cells ranged in four rows of five in a row. Of course 
the cells were wedged tightly in place in the box. According to 
the makers of the car, this battery should have given the voltage 
of five cells and the amperage of ten on either side of the switch 
of the Splitdorf coil. I have found the dry cells used in this way 
very irregular, though I carefully test each new cell and always 
see that the sets are correctly wired. One lot will last for 500 
or 600 miles, while the next, of the same amperage, will run out 
within a third of the distance. A neighbor of mine, who has a 
single-cylinder stationary gasoline engine, which he uses to saw 
cord wood, told me recently that at first he used No. 6 cells—in 
sets of eight, I think. He found them very unsatisfactory and 
short-lived, and now is using four very much larger dry cells. 
He declares that a set of the latter will last me nearly a year. 
Do you think I would get better service by using larger dry cells. 
and, if so, how many should I use? Do you think I am using 
too many of the No. 6? I will admit that those I use do pit or 
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corrode the platinum points of the tremblers very frequently. 

I tried a storage battery, out of which the makers said I would 

get at least 700 miles on a charge. As it petered out in exactly 

75 miles, | went back to dry cells. Cc. F. M, STARK. 
Concord, N. H. 


From the sketch you submit it appears that one of your 
sets of five cells is not connected in the circuits at all, so 
that on one side of the switch you get the voltage of five and 
the amperage of ten cells and on the other side get the volt- 
age of five and the amperage of five cells. sis, however, 
may be an error in your diagram, and in any case cannot 
have much to do with the troubles you describe. Judging 
from the lack of any invariable result, it would seem that 
something might be wrong with the wiring system, possibly 
a short circuit that sometimes causes the cells to run down 
rapidly. We assume, of course, that the switch is in good 
order and that you always switch off the current when you 
stop the motor. Stopping by the throttle, without cutting 
off the ignition, is a practise sometimes indulged in by the 
inexperienced, and if the engine happens to stop with the 
commutator making a contact the current supply will be 
run down very rapidly. The voltage of five cells is rather 
high for the ordinary coil, and eight cells, as used by your 
friend, if connected in series would quickly ruin the coils of 
most ignition systems, besides sending through enough cur- 
rent to pit the contact points. The advantage of large cells 
is that they have large current capacity without any higher 
voltage than smaller cells, so the use of four large cells might 
prove very successful. If the storage battery you use was 
discharged in traveling seventy-five miles, there was some- 
thing too radically wrong for reasonable existence as a defect 
in a storage battery of even the poorest quality. In fact, 
your experience in this direction rather bears out the theory 
of some sort of a short circuit. 


A Twenty-five Per Cent. Grade About the Limit. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[585.]—-Will you kindly let me know what is the steepest grade an 
automobile can climb; also what is the grade percentage of the 
following hills: Fort Lee Hill, Eagle Rock and Jacob’s Ladder? 

Stamford, Conn. SUBSCRIBER. 

To our knowledge there is no data extant as to the steepest 
grade that an automobile can propel itself up, and, as a matter 
of fact, this depends so very largely on surface conditions that 
no general statement regarding it could be of value, for it 
must be evident that the vehicle’s power to move forward on 
an incline is not limited by the angle of the latter alone, but 
by the hold the driving wheels are able to get of the road. 
Bearing in mind the fact that a 45 per cent. grade represents 
a vertical line, it is easy to see that no matter how much power 
can be concentrated at the rear wheels, a point is reached on 
grades ranging from 25 per cent. upward, where the force of 
gravity becomes superior to the maximum tractive effort. The 
average car has more than sufficient power to lift itself vertically 
at a fair rate of speed, if positive means for doing this, such 
as a drum and cable, were provided, so that it is not so much 
a question of horsepower as it is of holding power. To the 
average man a 25 per cent. grade appears to be a perilous ap- 
proach to the perpendicular. Apart from mountain trails, there 
are probably few, if any, traveled roads in this country having 
such a grade. The possibilities of the automobile as a hill 
climber have been most surprisingly demonstrated in its ability. 
and remarkable climbs up wooden inclines have also been 
made to mount long flights of stairs. There is no definite data 
available as to the grade percentages of the hills you mention 
Fort Lee Hill rises something like 300 feet in a little more than 
half a mile, or putting it roughly, one in nine, which gives it 
an average grade of 10 to 11 per cent. Eagle Rock is considered 
to range from about 6 to 12 or 13 per cent., and the same is true 
of Jacob’s Ladder, except that in the latter case, the surface 
is nothing like as good, which is an important difference. 
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Trouble From Unusual Location of Carbureter. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

(586.J]—I would like your opinion on the following: I have a light 
touring car containing a i16-horsepower, double-opposed motor. 
Bought it new August 27, 1906, and have always had more or less 
trouble with front cylinder; it has not as much power as rear 
cylinder, does not seem to burn the mixture thoroughly, emits 
black smoke, and soots spark plug so that it is necessary to clean 
it every three or four miles since it has been cold weather—it was 
not so bad during warm weather. The intake valves are on oppo- 
site sides of motor. It is about two feet from carbureter to front 
intake valve, where intake pipe divides within about six inches of 
front intake valve. The intake piping for rear cylinder extends 
from this division along side of motor and around the rear end to 
intake on opposite side. The rear intake pipe is about four feet 
long from division, as against six inches for front intake pipe. 

The rear cylinder apparently works perfectly, and always has. 

So far as I can see the valves of front cylinder work and fit 
perfectly. I have transferred spark plug and wiring and coil 
from rear cylinder to front one, with no better results. 

Do you think it is possible to get the proper mixture to both 
cylinders with such a difference in the length of intake pipes? 
It is my opinion that the front cylinder gets too rich a mixture, 
and that if I change the carbureter to that end, the rear one will 
get too weak a mixture. I am going to make the experiment as 
soon as weather will permit. Cc. A. KINSEY. 

Adrian, Minn. 

Such an excessive difference in the distance of the two inlet 
valves from the carbureter, i.e¢., six inches to the forward cylinder 
and four feet to the rear cylinder, would appear to be something 
that no amount of adjustment of the carbureter itself could 
possibly compensate for, and there seems to be little question 
but that it is responsible for the trouble you have experienced. 
With few, if any exceptions, it is customary with designers to 
make the inlet manifold of such a shape that the distance from 
the carbureter to each of the inlet valves will be approximately, 
if not exactly, equal, whether the engine have two or four 
cylinders. It is evident that if the carbureter be adjusted so 
as to produce a good mixture for the forward cylinder, the reat 
one will be starved, and if the latter be the one in view when 
making the adjustment the forward one will be choked, which 
seems to be the case. At least one well-known designer at- 
tempted to overcome this by the use of two independent car- 
bureters placed directly at the inlet valves of the two-cylinder 
engine, but it was found difficult to synchronize them, and, after 
two years’ use, the usual method of placing the carbureter equidis- 
tant between the two valves was adopted. We should be pleased 
to hear the outcome of your experiments. 


Is Skidding Lessened by a Front Drive? 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[587.]—Would a car driven through its front wheels be as liable 
to skid as one of ordinary design, both being operated under like 
circumstances? 

Your articles on “The Question of Sideslip’’ in the issue of “The 
Automobile” for November 16 and 22 discussed the matter with 
regard to machines of ordinary construction, but I would like to 
know how these same forces would affect a car built on the plan of 
Christie’s racer. H. W. HAMMOND. 

Ludington, Mich. 

While there is no definite data available on the subject, we 
think it has been noticed that at ordinary speeds cars using 
a front drive are not given to skidding to the same extent as 
those of the ordinary type, when, by skidding, a slewing round 
of the rear half of the car in turning corners is meant. If, 
on the other hand, by skidding is meant that manifestation of 
centrifugal force that causes a whole car to travel sidewise, or, 
in other words, to attempt to continue traveling in the same 
direction when a curve is rounded at excessive speed, it is at 
least questionable whether the fact that the front or rear wheels 
are driven has any bearing on the matter. It is thought by 
those who have given the subject any attention that the matter 
of braking has a great deal to do with it; that if the front 
and rear wheels were retarded simultaneously the tendency to 
skid would be minimized. We have never seen the question 
treated at any length solely from the point of which pair of wheels 
was driven; the differential is an important factor. 
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Combination Air and Water Cooling of Motors. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[588.]—Is there now on the market a combination air and water- 
cooled motor? Kindly give objections to it, and also the advan- 
tages, if any. Could it be perfected, and is it worth while to at- 
tempt it? A SUBSCRIBER. 


Your idea amounts substantially to a simplification of the pres- 
ent systems of water cooling, since even with water cooling sys- 
tems the real cooling is done by air, and the water simnly serves 
as a means of conveying the heat units from the cylinder walls 
to the radiating surfaces. You eliminate, of course, the piping, 
the pump, etc., but largely offset these advantages by reducing 
the cooling surface unless you use an extraordinary large jacket. 
Also, the idea is not new, since the Dufaux cars, made in Switz- 
erland, were made in one or two models of a year or so ago with 
small, “ear-like” honeycomb radiators built directly upon the 
cylinder jackets. 


ANOTHER SOLUTION OF “550,” WITH MANY “IFS.” 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[589.]—Relative to Letter No. 550, in the January 31 issue, by 
“Subscriber, Chicago, IIL,” I have no doubt the machine referred 
to has been made by the Maxwell-Briscoe Co., Tarrytown, N. Y. 
If ‘Subscriber’ is absolutely certain there is a positive contact on 
each pole of the commutator consecutively at the same point on 
the perimeter of the flywheel, and that the brushes have an equal 
pressure on the cam—no guessing—that the air adjustment gives 
all the air necessary; that the needle valve is not open two and 
one-half turns, when one-quarter turn is all he needs to run the 
engine, that the carbureter is not half full of mud and water; 
that he has taken the spark plugs supplied by the factory and 
thrown them into the nearest river, or placed them in the furnace 
to help heat his home; that the plugs he now uses are not worse 
than the others—are perfectly clean, not smeared with oil or 
carbon; that they fire on the points, not in the chamber; that his 
secondary wires do not short-circuit on the frame or hood; that 
his commutator wires are not broken and make an occasional 
contact as vibration impels them; that he has gasoline in his gas 
tank, not in the condenser; that all his connections are tight; that 
his valve plugs, relief cocks, spark plugs, etc., do not lose all his 
compressed gas on both or one cylinder; that there are no holes 
in his inlet pipe, or a pound of waste on the valve seats, causing 
the valves to leak or remain open; that his valve springs are not 
weak or broken; that the pins holding the cams in position on the 
camshaft are not broken or loosened and dropped out, causing the 
valves not to open and close at the right moment; that the valve 
stems are of equal length with regard to their release by the tappet 
rods; i.e., that the valves of one cylinder do not open sooner and 
remain open longer than those of the opposing cylinder. Assuming 
the above to be O. K., I would say look to your coil; you will find 
a stiff or rigid armature on one unit, a flexible armature on the 
other, possibly the contact points burned away on one or both. It 
it is like throwing good money after bad to send to the factory for 
two armatures of equal flexibility. They don’t know the difference 
between “hard’’ and “soft,”’ or “rigid’’ and “flexible.” Take the 
coil and do with it as you did with the plugs; it will be the cheapest 
method in the end. I have had success with the Splitdorf latest 
make, and also the Connecticut coils. I am not biased in favor 
of or against any of the above coils. F. J. P. FITZGERALD. 

Englewood. N. J. 


IN SUPPORT OF THE HIGH-POWERED RUNABOUT. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[590.])—Unlike Demarest Lloyd, of Cambridge, Mass., I don’t 
want to get mixed up in a controversy between two magazines cov- 
ering the same field, and, on account of that position, more or less 
antagonistic. Over ten years’ experience in newspaper work has. 
I think, taught me the futility of such contests. It is so in the 
newspaper field, and I'm sure Mr. Lloyd will find it no better in 
the realm of the magazine. I do, however, want to say my little 
say about this cry of ‘“‘wolf’’ about the “high-powered runabout.” 
What is really the matter with the runabout as made and sold 
by the manufacturer of almost every representative automobile 
to-day? It is not because they are in themselves infractions of 
rules of the road, rules of society, rules of symmetry, or any other 
which does not apply to any other high-powered machine. It 
cannot be that the only fault found with it is its excessive speed, 
for what car of note to-day is not capable of fracturing every 
speed law devised by legislatures? I have before me a small folder 
received from a manufacturer yesterday. It describes a 1907 pro- 
duct, and says “seats five, powerful, capable of from 21-2 to 60 
miles on the high gear per hour.” This with a regular body. 
Now, by converting this same chassis into one of the much- 
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despised (?) runabouts probably five more miles an hour could be 
secured, but is that so much greater a crime than the bare 60 
miles, which in itself is three times the legal limit of speed in 
almost, if not all, the States? It is a question, if taking vibration, 
traction at the rear wheels, and smoothness in riding, whether 
the temptation to run 50 to 60 miles an hour, with five passengers, 
is not greater than to go a few miles faster with only “two up?” 
I think so. 

For touring purposes, where only two people are concerned, as is 
the fact in my case and hundreds of others, there is nothing better 
than the runabout of high power. For then hills of the steepest 
nature and roads of the deepest sand can be negotiated at an 
unvarying speed. Whoever has tried to carry the necessary articles 
for the bare necessities on a trip in the tonneau and then used the 
““beetle-back’’ knows the difference. Those persons who are legiti- 
mate lovers of the sport, and not simply “speed fiends,’’ need and 
desire just such a car, and because it looks like a racing car, should 
not outlaw it from the auto ranks. The great fault is not in the 
high power of the runabout any more than the high power of the 
touring car. It has its place—just as has the touring car, the 
limousine, the electric, and the commercial vehicle. 

Middletown, Pa. JOHN W. FEW, JR. 


A METHOD OF COMPUTING COMPRESSION. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 


[591.]—Referring to letter No, 490, in issue of December 6, on 
“Compression Space and Compression Pressure,’’ I herewith give 
my method of computing the same, since I note that you ask for the 
opinion of readers on different subjects. 

First, let the compression required in pounds to the square inch, 
gage, equal CP. Second, assume the temperature of the cylinder 
volume in operation, or take the computed temperature of same, 
to equal Vt, when compressing. Third, regard as constants the 
range of 460 from vacuum to OF and the 0.002 increase in volume 
of pressure for each degree rise in temperature—14.7 pounds to the 
square inch equaling 1 atmosphere. Then, 

x equals (Vt. plus 460 times 0.002 times 14.7 minus 14.7) equals 
x equals increase in pressure; 

CP minus x equals y and y divided by 14.7 equals total volume 
to one volume of compression space, 

v equals total volume. V equals volume compressed. 

Example: 

Vt equals 840 plus 460 equals 1300. X 0.002 equals 2.6 times 14.7 
equals 38.22 minus 14.7 equals 23.52. 

23.52 equals x, CP equals 65 pounds minus 23.52 equals 41.48 
equals y equals compression pressure without heat of cylinder 
volume, y divided by 14.7 equals 2.822 equals v to 1 volume; 


Therefore total volume equals 28.22 to compressed volume of 10.00_ 


v X times 14.7, 


Compression pressure equals not including heat, or 


A equals atmospheres and a equals 1 atmosphere equals 14.7 
P equals—-——and A equals =i i equals V as before 

Vv v A 

v equals total volume and V equals compressed volume. 

Sixty-five pounds compression when the engine is in operation 
—or at time of explosion—equals a compression pressure of 41.48 
pounds compression when not in operation, which is the basis of 
calculated compression space to obtain an equal compressure 
pressure of 65 pounds. I hope this is not too much in the way of 
figures on the compression problem. R. C. MATLAC. 

Chicago, Il. 


TWO-CYCLE MOTORS AND DAIMLER’S SUCCESS. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 


[592.]}—C. P. Malcolm, in your February 7 issue, while com- 
menting upon the troubles abounding in two-cycle motors as a 
type, puts forth the claim that the original Daimler motor was 
sent to this country to revolutionize the gas engine industry. Mr. 
Malcolm says: “The Daimler people found out that without real 
merit no amount of business ability, all of the push, all the pull 
that could be brought into use would not build up a reputation; 
would not make a great and permanent business success of a 
mechanical mediocrity of archievement.”’ If Mr. Malcolm had been 
talking about two-cycle motors instead of the Daimler, then it 
would be possible to take some stock in his statement, but no 
amount of ill-conceived talk will ever be equal to the task of re- 
ducing the value of the Daimler achievement. 

True, Daimler advanced, but the original Daimler motor was an 
advance, and the success of the Daimler project is more plain 
than Mr. Malcolm’s failure to make two-cycle motors mote. 

Whether or not the two-cycle motor will ultimately grow up and 
be somebody—so to speak—is quite another matter, a question, in 
fact, that will probably be settled along lines suggested by Mr. 
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Lougheed, i.e., “improvements are not bound up in mere adapta- 
tions of present constructions and ill-advised applications.”’ 

In any case, no amount of effort to erase the work of Daimler 
will make the two-cycle project any more a success than it is. 
It is not the purpose here to decry the two-cycle motor; indeed, 
the writer is trying to make a success of it; but if failure results, 
it will not be the writer’s plan to try to pull the Daimler effort 
down to the level of a two-cycle failure. THOS. J. FAY. 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 


AUTOS A REASON FOR RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 
Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 


[593.])—We have data to show that a larger number of autos in 
proportion to the population are used in and around Stockton 
than in any part of the West, and possibly than in any part of the 
United States where agriculture is the chief industry of the people. 
This is the natural result, for the great San Joaquin Valley, which 
at this point is over 40 miles wide, and stretches for over 300 
miles southward, is so perfectly level that the automobile has 
become the vehicle of daily use for extensive journeys and for the 
expedition of business as well as for pleasure. In this county 
alone are over 1,200 miles of rural roadways which are daily 
traversed during seasonable weather by automobiles, many of which 
are owned by the prosperous farmers. 

I mention this fact as introductory to the subject of developing 
this valley by an improvement of the San Joaquin river, which is 
the great natural highway of traffic that permits the producers of 
this region to cheaply reach the markets of the world. Any 
movement therefore to advance this development is directly in the 
interests of the automobile trade, and I call your attention to the 
illustrations and texts of the memorial adopted by the Stockton 
Chamber of Commece, asking Congress for a survey of the river, 
with a view to its ultimate improvement. J. M. EDDY, 

Stockton, Cal. Secretary, Chamber of Commerce. 


A CASE EXACTLY IN POINT. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

(594.]—Letter No. 550, signed ‘“‘A Subscriber, Chicago, Il.,”’ in 
the issue of January 31, excites my sympathy, because I have had 
exactly the same trouble, and have cured it completely. I had a 
double-opposed cylinder runabout, which performed the exact tricks 
described by the correspondent mentioned above. I made up my 
mind that the trouble was either in the mixture or ignition, and 
doctored both as follows: 

I got a larger auxiliary air valve for the carbureter (twice the 
opening of the old one), and I cut out just one-third of the voltage 
of my batteries by connecting them in multiple. One or the other 
of the improvements, or both, cured my trouble completely. My 
runabout has been about 1,500 miles since the change, without a 
stop or trick, while before it never ran 100 miles without trouble. I 
advise “Subscriber” to try dry batteries—starting with four ordi- 
nary Columbias, then trying five, which ought to be all right. 
After he determines the best voltage he can work his storage 
battery accordingly. 

If this does not cure his trouble, I advise him to get the air 
through the carbureter quicker, either by changing carbureters, or 
by getting a large air valve made to fit his carbureter. 

New York City. STEADY READER. 


A POINTER FOR “SUBSCRIBER”—No. 550. 


Editor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[595.]—I have read over the letter of “Subscriber,” No. 550, which 
is headed “A Trouble With Peculiar Symptoms,” and also your 
answer thereto, and the only thing that strikes me as having 
been omitted from the latter is the fact that the cylinders of the 
engine on his car may have become carbonized, or the flywheel 
may have worked a bit loose, which would account for the pound- 
ing. I think if he will look over these two points and also reduce 
the range of movement of the timer, as you suggest, that he will 
not have any further difficulty from this cause. D. F. M. 

Boston, Mass. 


THE SIMPLEST REMEDY FOR KNOCKING. 


Eidtor THE AUTOMOBILE: 

[596.]—I would like to venture an opinion in regard to letter 
No. 550, in which the writer complains of knocking when spark 
is even slightly advanced under load. The symptoms sound to me 
like a deposit of carbon in the cylinders. At least, the same troubles 
developed in a car of mine, and were cured by cleaning out the 
cylinders. This explanation sounds ridiculously simple, perhaps, 
but, in view of my almost identical experience and that of others, 


it seems plausible. PLAUSIBLE. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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POWERFUL SIX-CYLINDER NATIONAL RUNABOUT WHOSE 75-HORSEPOWER ENGINE SHOULD MAKE IT A SPEED_WONDER. 


ROBABLY there is nothing that typifies speed and power so 
forcibly as the modern high-powered runabout, and this 
is very much heightened when the power plant is of the six- 
cylinder type, as is the case with the National 75-horsepower run- 
about illustrated at the head of this page, and which will form 
one of the strongest numbers in the National line of cars for the 
coming season. The colors in which the representative of this 
type exhibited at the recent Chicago show was finished made an 
attraction of it that the visitor could not overlook, regardless of 
whether he happened to take any particular interest in that type 
of vehicle or not. The body and fenders were painted an apple 
green with white striping, while the chassis was painted a bright 
red, set off in the same manner, the bucket seats being uphol- 
stered in leather of the same brilliant hue as the chassis. It was 
equipped with 36 by 414 wheels and tires, the latter being Dia- 
mond flat treads, and was indeed an impressive example of the 
extent to which manufacturers have lent ear to the popular de- 
mand for this semi-racing type of two-seated vehicles. 
In striking contrast with it was a nine-seated limousine body 
on the same type of six-cylinder chassis, so that so far as its 
power plant was concerned this car was a counterpart of the 


















SIX-CYLINDER NATIONAL LIMOUSINE THAT WILL SEAT NINE ADULT PASSENGERS 


racy-looking monster. Apart from this, however, the keynote of 
its construction and finish were to be found in everything that 
lent themselves to the comfort and luxury of the occupants. The 
body of this car was painted black, with the interior finished in 
mahogany and upholstered in black goatskin. The chassis was 
also painted black, giving the whole that appearance of staid 
dignity and respectability that is one of the chief attributes of this 
most luxurious of cars. Its seating capacity of nine adults is 
something quite unusual and on that account was the subject of 
not a little comment. Beside the two bucket seats in front, there 
is accommodation for seven people in the enclosed portion of the 
body. It is equipped with two revolving chairs, in addition to 
the regular limousine seats, and its fittings include besides the 
usual toilet articles, a buffet, ice chest, writing table, mirrors and 
the like. It is lighted by electricity and communication is had 
with the driver through a speaking tube. 

Another six-cylinder of the National line is the Model L touring 
car. The chassis and motive power are practically the same as 
used in the above-mentioned runabout and limousine, the body be- 
ing very capacious and provided with extra seats in the tonneau. 

The National four-cylinder cars embrace the National Model 

II, 50 horsepower, and Model F, 
y | 40 horsepower, in limousine, tour- 
ing car and runabout types, and 
all are the products of the Na- 
tional Motor Vehicle Company, 
gh ee of Indianapolis, Ind., and bear the 

a Ps distinguishing mark of the round 
re radiator. With all these models 
a very complete equipment is in- 
cluded, comprising  searchlights, 
lamps, tools, aprons, horn, etc. 
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PREFERS TAR TO OIL AS A ROAD SURFACER 


Y way of experiment, State Highway Commissioner James 
H. Macdonald of Connecticut has been treating a stretch 
of highway near Hartford with a coating of tar as a top dress- 
ing, and as the result appears to have been satisfactory the Com- 
missioner in his recent report expresses some decided views 
upon the comparative merits of tar.and crude oil treatments of 
highway surfaces, to the advantage of the former, at the same 
time admitting that the present method of spreading the tar is 
crude and must be perfected to obtain the desired lasting results. 
Mr. Macdonald says: 

“The treatment of a highway with a tar compound is, of 
course, primarily to make upon its surface a coating which will 
withstand traffic whether of teams or automobiles. To succeed 
perfectly in this matter the method of applying the tar must 
be improved upon. At present it is primitive. A barrel or so 
of tar is heated in a jacketed boiler and run out upon the sur- 
face of the highway from a two-inch pipe, the flow being con- 
trolled by a valve. When once on the surface of the highway 
the hot tar is spread by means of brooms or a squeegee, the dis- 
tribution being uneven as a result. Now, some means must be 
devised of getting this tar or tar product upon the surface of 
the road in an even coating, and some invention to this end must 
be discovered. A second thing which must be regarded is the 
weather. The tar must be applied when the weather is dry and 
hot, the dryer and hotter the better, if the surface of the road 
thus treated is to stand against the force of the automobile. The 
experience of the past warrants the belief that the method of 
applying tar will be so perfected that the treatment will prove 
successful. The end is, of course, to secure a road surface that 
will withstand all the strain of traffic, and to this end experi- 
ments with crude oil or some tar product are being made. There 
are advocates of both fluids and it will take time to tell which 
is the better. 

“Heat is essential in the application of either tar or oil,. heat 
being necessary to bring out the efficiency of the valuable ele- 
ments. From my experience with tar I should say that the de- 
gree of heat necessary in applying it successfully is about the 
same as that needed in repairing concrete sidewalks. The road 
surface should be dry and the application made during a pro- 
longed dry season at that. The tar should be heated to about 
300 degrees and should be applied evenly, so as to form a com- 
plete veil over the surface of the road. The ordinary tar as 
produced as a by-product of the gas house is not calculated for 
the work, being too thin and containing elements not desirable 
for the work. The compound used should be thicker, certain 
volatile elements having been driven out of it. After the com- 
pound has been applied it should be followed by a coating of 
fresh stone no larger than will run through a half-inch screen. 
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The stone should be thoroughly clean and free from dust and 
should also be heated when put upon the tar compound. The 
road, for that matter, should have been cleared of dust before 
the application of the tar. After the stone has been applied the 
road should be rolled and then kept free from traffic until thor- 
oughly cool, in order that the coating upon the surface may not 
be torn up by any vehicle. 

“The use of crude oil has heen more extensive, probably, than 
the use of the tar products, but in some respects it must be 
treated in a different manner. It is desired, however, to attain 
the same end, that of forming an elastic, dust-proof cushion upon 
the surface of the road. The use of crude oil is attended with 
less expense than tar, but it is just as desirable to apply it hot 
and when the road is dry. If the oil is heated it penetrates the 
roadbed more easily, but it is not so necessary that the surface 
of the road shall be clear of dust. There is very little wearing 
ability inherent in oil, and the dust or detritus absorbed into the 
oil combines to form the wearing surface of the road. The oil 
repels moisture better than tar. Water can be mixed to a cer- 
tain extent with tar, but it is hard work to mix oil with water. 
On account of its lack of body oil should be applied two or 
three times at intervals of a month or so. Oil has been used 
considerably in the West on gravel roads, where it has been 
found to combine with the gravel so as to form a wearing sur- 
face of considerable durability. Its use should not be attempted 
on roads in which loam or clay predominate, and in all cases 
the surface of the road should be drv.” 


TREASURY SURPLUS FOR GOOD ROADS. 


Wasurncton, D. C., Feb. 18—A unique good roads bill has 
been introduced in Congress by Representative John Sharp Wil- 
liams of Mississippi. Its object is to distribute the surplus in the 
Treasury of the United States to the several States and Ter- 
ritories for the sole purpose of improving the roads therein. 

The bill provides in effect that it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary of the Treasury at the end of each fiscal year to take 
an account of all the funds in the Treasury and after deducting 
from said sum the amounts required by law to be kept in the 
Treasury, the remainder, if any, shall be declared a surplus. The 
Secretary of the Treasury must then immediately provide for 
the distribution of this surplus, not exceeding $25,000,000 an- 
nually during the continuance of the proposed law, on a per 
capita basis to the States and Territories, to be computed from 
the last general census, and shall prorate the same accordingly, 
for the sole purpose of improving-the postal roads in said States 
and Territories, under such rules and regulations as the States 
and Territories may provide 





IMPROVING’A ROAD IN SANTA CLARA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA, WHERE GRAVEL BEDS PREDOMINATE. 
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A. A. A. PROPOSES FEDERAL AUTOMOBILE BILL 


T the first meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
American Automobile Association, held Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 14, in New York City, Charles Thaddeus Terry, chairman 
of the Legislative Board, presented the proposed A. A. A. 
federal automobile bill, which will be introduced in Congress 
before the close of the present session. Recognizing that there 
exists throughout the country a general demand for uniform 
automobile legislation, President William H. Hotchkiss lost no 
time in appointing a legislative board, and Chairman Terry pre- 
pared at once, after consulting with his associates and others, the 
proposed bill, which unquestionably will serve to get the subject 
before those vitally interested, even though it may require some 
time to transform the measure into a law. It will be introduced 
before the close of the present session of Congress and again at 
the new session after March 4 if lack of time prevents its early 
consideration. The State bodies throughout the country will be 
called upon to lend all possible aid in calling the attention of 
their congressmen to the bill. 


Annual A. A. A. Tour May Start in West. 


Chairman F, B. Hower, of the Touring Board, was the only 
national chairman unable to be present at the meeting, he being 
at the time in California. Nevertheless, the Executive Committee 
voted that in its opinion the annual A. A. A. tour for the 
Glidden and other trophies should start from Chicago or some 
other Western city. This, however, is contingent upon the 
guaranteeing of a sufficient number of entries by the Westerners. 
It has been suggested that there might be a Western and Eastern 
division which would meet somewhere in Pennsylvania and con- 
tinue to Washington. From that city there might be a supple- 
mental tour through Virginia, the Shenandoah Valley, the 


Jamestown Exposition being a possible destination. The Touring 
Board will at once get to work on rules, for it is desired that the 
conditions be enumerated at the earliest possible moment. 


Racing Board Membership to Be Increased. 


In line with the policy of the administration in making the 
various boards representative of the entire country, the Racing 
Board will be increased in numbers, and Chairman Jefferson 
DeMont Thompson at once will prepare the added names and 
submit them to President Hotchkiss for approval. Members 
will be named for all parts of the country in which racing events 
are likely to take place, including the Pacific and Western 
Statts, Florida, and Several Eastern States. It may become neces- 
sary to designate executive committees for the several boards. 


Good Roads Board Wants National Aid in Road Building. 


Chairman Robert P. Hooper, of the Good Roads Board, re- 
ported that his board will be completed in the near future, when 
a session will be held, at which the matter of government aid 
in road-building will receive attention, it being his idea, as well 
as that of several of his associates, that something along this 
line can be accomplished in view of the present universal agita- 
tion for the construction of improved highways. 

Present at the Executive Committee meeting were: President, 
W. H. Hotchkiss; first vice-president, Lewis R. Speare; Jeffer- 
son DeMont Thompson; treasurer, George E. Farrington; Sidney 
S. Gorham, and A, G. Batchelder. A. R. Pardington attended 
as representing William K. Vanderbilt, Jr., who is at present in 
Europe. Robert P. Hooper, chairman Good Roads Board, and 
Charles Thaddeus Terry, chairman Legislative Board, were 
present upon invitation. 


AUTO’S PRACTICAL VALUE THOROUGHLY DEMONSTRATED 


WasuinctTon, D. C., Feb. 18.—“In five years the manufacture 
of automobiles in the United States has grown from an industry 
sO unimportant that it was not reported separately at the census 
of 1900 to one with products valued at $26,645,064 at the census 
of 1905, which covered the calendar year 1904,” says George 
E. Oller, in an elaborate report prepared for the Census Bureau. 
The author says this remarkable growth is not, like that of the 
bicycle, based on a fad, and so liable to as sudden a decline. 
Unlike the bicycle, the automobile is not essentially a new vehicle, 
but merely a carriage or truck with a new means of propulsion, 
possessing many advantages over a vehicle drawn by horses, As 
a means of amusement its popularity may fluctuate or decline, 
but its practical value has been so thoroughly demonstrated that 
its use will doubtless become more general each succeeding year, 
until it is displaced by some vehicle as much its superior as the 
automobile is the superior of the horse and wagon. 

Though not yet perfected, says the report, the automobile has 
become at least reliable. Models and parts are being stand- 
ardized, thus rendering it possible to replace broken or worn 
out parts without delay. In the United States many express 
and transfer companies, department stores and fire departments 
have abandoned the horse-drawn vehicle for the automobile. In 
New Mexico it has supplanted the stage coach between Roswell 
and Torrance, a distance of 1o1 miles. It has worked a revolu- 
tion in Nevada, where the means of local transportation have 
heretofore been confined to the mule. Liverymen acknowledge 
the passing of the horse by ‘operating automobiles in connectior 


with their stables. In many of the larger cities the automobile 
has been introduced for public transportation. Although it is 
as yet unsuited for general transportation in the field, yet the 
utility and advisability of the self-propelled vehicle for military 
purposes have been amply demonstrated. In Germany armored 
automobiles are being constructed for use in the army. 

In the United States the use of automobiles will be limited 
only by their cost and the condition of the highways. The cost 
is gradually becoming less and the automobile itself is already 
felt as a factor in the movement for good roads. 

The report gives a detailed historical and descriptive sketch 
of the automobile, which is entirely familiar to most automobile 
users. The report says the relatively small increase in number 
of. establishments is due to the fact that the 57 reported in 
1900 were engaged largely in experimental work, with little capi- 
tal ‘invested, and employing few workmen. Growth has been 
along the line of extending the capacity of the old plant, or 
abandoning them for new and much larger ones, rather than in 
increasing the number of establishments. 

In 1904 the manufacture of automobiles was carried on by 
121 concerns in seventeen States, while in 1900 thirteen States 
had automobile factories. At the census of 1904 Michigan, with 
22 establishments, ranked first; New York stood second, with 
21, and Ohio third, with 14. Massachusetts, with 11 establish- 
ments; Illinois and Indiana, with 8 each; Connecticut, with 7; 
California, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin, with 6 each, and New 
Jersey, with 5, followed in the order named. 
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PROPOSED PENNSY LAW HAS GOOD POINTS. 


PHILADELPHIA, Feb. 18.—Many prominent local automobilists 
are in favor of the proposed Woodward bill, now before the 
State Legislature. One great point in its favor is the elimination 
of all local automobile legislation, Section 13 of the proposed 
new law killing all city, town and borough ordinances governing 
the operation of motor vehicles. Section 11 would sound the 
death-knell of the road hog who takes a fiendish delight in 
blocking an automobile on a narrow road; it would cost him 
$10 for the first indulgence and $25 for a second and subse- 
quent, or 10.and 20 days respectively in jail. There are several 
other good points on the bill, and it is admittedly an improvemen: 
over the present law. 

Motorcyclists, however, are not so liberal in their praise oi 
‘he proposed new law. It would continue the present legal status 
of a motorcycle as an automobile, with the single exception that 
a red tail lamp need not be carried. This the riders of the 
motorcycle claim as an unjust discrimination, and the Federation 
of American Motorcyclists will send a delegation to Harris- 
odurg to ask that some modification of the measure be made 
that will relieve them of the necessity of carrying two tags 
and wearing a 2 1I-2-inch breast-plate bearing the legend 
“Pennsylvania Licensed Driver.” 


MINNESOTA’S PROPOSED NEW LAW. 


St. Paut, Minn., Feb, 18—A complete new automobile law 
for Minnesota is proposed in a bill introduced recently in the 
Minnesota legislature. It establishes a maximum speed of eight- 
een miles for country roads and for all highways not otherwise 
specified in the bill. For cities and for dangerous pieces of road- 
way, as before school houses and churches, and at cross roads, 
the speed is limited to eight miles. Cities and towns are also 
given full authority to pass local ordinances and regulations. 

The proposed law provides that certificates shall be issued 
by the Secretary of State upon payment of a license fee of $2. 
No provision is made for establishing the identity of a car, as 
to its county or city, however, and some automobile owners of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul have already protested. The number- 
ing system in the two adjoining cities is badly snarled, as the 
result of conflicting laws passed within the last two years, and 
it is expected that an attempt will be made to straighten the 
tangle, through another law, to be offered later. 





INDIANA LAW TO REMAIN SAME. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., Feb. 18.—It has been practically decided by 
the Indiana Legislature that no legislation affecting automobiles 
will be enacted at this session. This was demonstrated a few 
days ago when, without debate, all automobile bills except one 
were postponed indefinitely on the recommendation of the Roads 
Committee of the House of Representatives. A decision that 
the law enacted two years ago covers the ground in a satisfac- 
tory manner is given as a reason for no further legislation 


CONFERENCE NEW YORK STATE AUTOISTS. 


ALBANY, N. Y., Feb. 19.—The Legislative Committee of the 
New York State Automobile Association, with President Oliver 
A. Quayle presiding, held a conference to-day at which were dis- 
cussed the various automobile bills that have been introduced at 
the present session of the State legislature. The situation was 
thoroughly discussed and a policy for future action decided upon. 
Delegates were present from nearly a score of clubs. 


COULD ALSO DISCUSS UNIFORM AUTO LAW. 


Avspany, N. Y., Feb. 18—Assemblyman Edwin A. Merritt has 
introduced a bill calling for a convention of delegates from the 
lifferent States for the purpose of discussing uniform laws for 
the control of public service corporations. It has been suggested 
that the measure can be amended so as to include uniform auto- 
mobile legislation. 
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NEW CHAUFFEURS’ LEAGUE IN KENTUCKY. 


LovIsviL_e, Ky., Feb. 18.—lhe chauffeurs of this town have 
banded themselves together by the formation of the Chauffeurs’ 
League of Louisville. A constitution and by-laws have been 
adopted and the following officers elected: President, James B. 
South ; first vice-president, Chas. C. Morat; second vice-president, 
James Reister; secretary, W. C. Baker; treasurer, Roscoe Hog- 
len. The most important feature of the League will be tke 
College of Automobile Engineering, of which the officers of the 
League are directors. By means of demonstration and lectures 
it is expected to considerably raise the mechanical ability and 
crofescsional status of the chauffeurs. The League preteste 
against the whim of automobile owners in making their chauffeurs 
vear a uniform. In consequence of the increase in stone throw- 
ing at autos by rowdies the league has offered a reward for the 
arrest and conviction of offenders. 


THIS AUTO IS INDUSTRIOUSLY VERSATILE. 


ELKnHorN, Wis., Feb. 11—A Walworth county farmer whe 
last summer caught the auto fever and bought a machine has it 
stored to-day where very few people would find it when out oi 
motion. It is perched up somewhere near the ridge pole of the 
barn. It is resting on beams and is there stoutly bolted. All 
of the wheels have been removed, but on one end of the rear 
axle is a big flywheel and on the other a driver. Below on the 
barn floor something like a dozen different grinding, sawing, 
and chopping machines are belted at different times. The auto 
that is up in the air in winter quarters works every day at 
one stunt or another and has never laid off for repairs. The 
engine is worked on the two lower speeds, so that the machine 
is not wearing itself out by its unusual line of winter work. 





WHERE AUTO IS POPULAR WITH THE FARMEP. 

Gorvon, Nes., Feb. 15.—That the automobile is cutting con- 
siderable figure in farming matters nowadays is evidenced by 
the photograph taken last fall during the potato harvest. The 
party in the car is on an inspection tour over one of the largest 
potato patches in the great West. It is located near Gordon, on 
the Black Hills line of the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad, 
and in Sheridan county. This farm is so extensive that it re- 
quires all of the most modern potato raising machinery to handle 
the crop. A good many Sioux Indians are employed. 

Some of the land agents who are in the new farming coun- 
tries of the West and Northwest say that the automobile has 
made more rapid progress into the domain and the uses of the 
soil tillers than in the localities near the large cities of the Mid- 
dle West. One feature of their adoption by farmers is the great 
variety of uses to which the cars and their power is put. In 
making fast time over the big ranches the automobile has laid 
the fast-flying broncho in the shade. 





INSPECTING A NEBRASKA POTATO FARM BY AUTOMOBILE. 
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AUTO CLUBS PREPARE FOR SPRING WORK 


Jersey Autoists Alive to Legislative Necessities. 

Newark, N. J., Feb. 18—At its meeting last week the New 
Jersey Automobile and Motor Club gave consideration to im- 
portant legislative matters that have arisen in this State within 
the past six months. The sense of the meeting was that the 
present law provides entirely too many loopholes for motorists 
who are reckless and who do not propose to obey the law if they 
can avoid doing so. One of the most important of the resolu- 
tions passed was in favor of having all licewse pads issued by 
the State, thus attaining the uniformity of design.that has been 
such a successful feature of the Pennsylvania law. 

Another resolution of vast importance was that which calls for 
the carrying of lights at nights by all vehicles, whether horse- 
drawn or propelled by motors. There has already been intro- 
duced into the legislature a bill calling for the carrying of two 
'iehts on all vehicles. 

The New Jersey Au- & 
tomobile Club has 
decided not to sup- 
port this, however, Ff 
for the reason that 
in many cases it 
would work a hard 
ship to owners of 
horse vehicles, al- 
though it is practi- 
cally a necessity in 
the case of automo- 
biles. The motor club’s 


resolution calls for 7 
only one light. It was [7 
stipulated that this ~| 


provision go as an 
amendment to the gen- 
eral road laws and not 
to the Frelinghuysen 
automobile act. 

Other __ resolutions 
having to do with the 
increasing of the force 
of motor vehicle in- 
spectors with power 
to arrest without war- 
rant, and to require motorists to show licenses; the throwing of 
glass and nails upon highways, and the establishment of a per- 
manent legal committee by the club were passed, as was a resolu- 
tion to the effect that all automobilists who are regularly regis- 
tered in their native States shall have the right, by application to 
the Federal Government, to a certificate that will give them the 
right to pass through any State in the Union. 
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Aero Club Banquet at Hotel St. Regis, March 14. 

New York Ciry, Feb. 18.—The first banquet of the Aero Club 
of America will be held at the Hotel St. Regis, March 14, and 
the quick response to the suggestion makes it probable that the 
seating capacity of 150 will be severely taxed. It is among the 
probabilities that the Wright Brothers will be guests of the 
occasion, with representatives of the St. Louis Aero Club. 

F. S. Lahm, J. C. McCoy and A. R. Hawley have been selected 
to represent America in the Gordon Bennett contest at St. 
Louis in October next. Three alternates will be announced later. 
Capt. Charles deF. Chandler, of the Telegraphic Division of 
the Signal Corps, U. S. A., has charge of the arrangements for 
the Washington’s Birthday balloon ascension, to take place at 
Washington, D. C., on Friday of this week. The club’s head- 
quarters will be at the New Willard Hotel. 
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AN A. C. OF CALIFORNIA CLUB RUN AT THE HOTEL DEL MONTE. 


Monetery, Cal., is one of the most popular resorts on the Pacific Coast, and a favorite terminal for 
the tours of automobilists in the vicinity of San Francisco. 


Quaker Yorkites Will Entertain A. A. A. Tourists. 

York, Pa., Feb, 18—Two events of more than ordinary inter- 
est—the proposed southern tour of the American Automobile As- 
sociation and the big endurance run which will have York as 
one of its stopping places—have served to inspire the local 
autoists with new enthusiasm. The first event, which is by far 
the most important of the two, will be given a welcome reception 
in this city should the A. A. A. committee decide to send !: 
South by the famous Gettysburg pike route. It is certain that in 
giving this route consideration no better opportunity could be 
afforded the Glidden tourists of viewing, not only one of the mosi 
picturesque stretches of landscape in the country, but one that is 
replete with historical mementos of the great civil conflict of 
1861-65. The tour would also add greatly to the movement for 
improvement which is at the present time being strongly agitated. 

The York County 
Automobile Associa- 
tion at its last meet- 
ing took up the A. A. 
A. tour subject, and, 
with general accord, 
it was decided to give 
the tourists a roya! 
form of _ entertain- 
ment in the event of 
the route being set in 
this direction. “Globe 
Trotter” Glidden, in 
his recent tour 
through this part of 
the country, was much 
impressed with the 
scenery. The roads 
are not the best that 
could be had, in his 
estimation, but they 
are not bad either. In 
Glidden’s' terms, “The 
roads through the 
Keystone State are 
fair for touring.” 

The endurance run, 
which will be held 
April 8 and 9, starting from Harrisburg and making this city 
the first general stop, will be participated in by quite a few 
Yorkers. The run will extend through Lebanon, Marietta, 
Columbia, Wrightsville, York, Gettysburg, Waynesburg, Cham- 
bersburg, Carlisle, Mechanicsburg, and back to Harrisburg. 
Two silver cups will be given to the successful contestants. 


Activities of the Quaker City Motor Club. 


PuiLapecpHia, Feb, 18.—Local automobilists are wondering 
whether there is an African in the wood-pile in the action of 
the board of governors of the Quaker City Motor Club, last 
week, when a committee consisting of Nathaniel Hathaway, 
George H. Smith and G. Douglas Bartlett was appointed “to 
get in touch with the automobile clubs of the State, with a view 
of forming a State organization.” The fact that the action 
mentioned followed the election of President Charles J. Swain 
as the club’s representative on the Touring Board of the Ameri- 
can Automobile Association is said to have some significance. 
Many of the members of the Quaker City Club also belong 
to the Automobile Club of Philadelphia, which is affiliated with 
the Pennsylvania Motor Federation. 

Said one prominent P. M. F. man in discussing the matter: 
“It seems like an, entering wedge for a tentative compromise, 
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having for its ultimate object a thorough reorganization of alli 
the automobilists of the State under A. A. A, auspices. I, for 
one, would welcome such an outcome, for while the Federation 
is doing excellent work, I believe that it could do even better 
had it the backing of the national body. Such an arrangement 
could be framed up without much trouble, and any points of 
friction. could be easily neutralized by an application of a little 
oil of common sense. I do not believe in dividing forces in 
sight of the enemy; every owner of a motor car in the State 
of Pennsylvania should belong to a single organization working, 
first, for the betterment of conditions in our own State; and 
second, for the passage of national automobile laws which 
shall improve conditions throughout the country. This latter 
benefit cannot be obtained through the medium of a State body.” 

Among other business transacted by the board at the meeting 
was the naming of the Contest Committee, consisting of W. 
Wayne Davis, C. A. Woolson, E. H. Lewis, T. B. Creamer, G. 
Hilton Gantert and Richard A. Sellers, with the indefatigable 
E. C. Johnson as chairman. The board later sanctioned the 
committee’s project of holding a monster hill climb on Memorial 
Day. The membership committee, to whose conscientious work 
much of the present success of the club is due, was reappointed 
in toto. It is made up of C. A, Woolson, H. B. Lasher, J. A. 
Wister, A. T. Stewart and W. Wayne Davis. 

President Swain and seven of his confréres leave to-night for 
the Cleveland show, and will visit Akron’s tire factories before 
their return, 


Tacoma A. C. Holds Its Annual Election. 

Tacoma, Wasu., Feb. 18—At the annual meeting of the 
Tacoma Automobile Club a complete new set of officers was 
elected, and one which assures that the automobile interests here 
will be well guarded. The new officers are: President, Chester 
Thorne; vice-president, Richard Vaeth; secretary, H. H. Gove; 
treasurer, Fordyce Taber; trustees, John F, Lyon, J. C, Donnelly 
and Calvin Philips. 

The club decided to take the initiative in some important move- 
ments. One is the appointing of a committee to raise $5,000 
to be spent in aiding property owners along Center street to 
improve that thoroughfare. Nearly two miles of this is the 
connecting link between the city and the American lake ‘‘dis- 
trict, one of the grandest automobiling grounds in the country 
An effort will also be made to secure a rescinding of. the order 
which prevents autos being taken into Rainier National Park, 
which lies up in Mount Tacoma-Rainier. A committee was 
appointed. to take this matter up with the Tacoma, Seattle and 
Portland chambers of commerce. 


Sixth Annual Banquet of the A. C..of Philadelphia. 

Puivapecpuia, Feb. 18—Preparations for the sixth annua! 
hanquet of the Automobile Club of Philadelphia indicate that 
that annual symposium will exceed in importance any similar 
event in the club’s history. Added importance is given the 
affair by the fact that Governor Stuart and the new Mayor of 
Philadelphia (election Tuesday) will surely be present. They 
will be reinforced by other speakers equally prominent in locai 
political, business, professional and automobile circles. Compe- 
tition seems to be the life of clubs as well as of trade, for 
since the formation of the hustling Quaker City Motor Club its 
ancient and dignified prototype has begun to sit up and get busy: 
The 400 mark in membership will be passed at the next meeting, 
with prospects of still further additions in the very near future 


Rushing Work on the Chicago Automobile Club’s House. 


Cuicaco, Feb. 18.—In less than a month the new clubhouse 
of the Chicago Automobile Club, in Plymouth Court, will be 
under roof. The huge stone coping, with the legend “Chicago 
Automobile Club,” has been put in place and the archways on 
which the cars will run in entering the garage already are in 


position. The membership of the club has almost reached the 
600 mark. 
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Feb. 25-Mar. 2. 
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March 7-16.49 % 


March 15-23... 


July 1-July 8.. 


July 14, 1908... 
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AMERICAN. 


Shows. 


.—Portland, Me., Second Annual Automobile and 


Power Boat Show, The Auditorium. 


a2, tel —Chicago, Second Annual Power Boat Show, 


Seventh Regiment Armory. W. C. Andrews, man- 
ager, 19 E, Huron St. 


is ioe —Minneapolis, Automobile Show, First Regiment 


Armory, Minneapolis Automobile Dealers’ Ass'n. 


sowed —Kansas City, Mo., First Annual Automobile Show, 


Convention Hall. Frank L. Woodward, manager, 
Willis Wood Theater Building. 


epee —Boston Automobile and Power Boat Show, Me- 


chanics’ Hall and Horticultural Hall, Boston Auto- 
mobile Dealers’ Association. C. I. Campbell, mgr. 


.—Omaha, Auditorium, Second Annual Automobile 


Show, Omaha Dealers’ Association. T. Gillian, 
manager. 


..—Providence (R. I.) Automobile and Power Boat 


Show, Infantry Hall. F. M. Prescott, manager. 
—St. Louis, Mo., Automobile Show, Jai Alai Build- 
ing, St. Louis Automobile Dealers’ Association. 
—Montreal, Canada, Second International Automo- 
bile and Sportsman’s Exhibition. R. M. Jaffray, 

manager, 309 W. Notre Dame Street. 

—Pittsburg, Pa., First Annual Show of the Pitts- 
burg Automobile Dealers’ Association, Duquesne 
Garden. 


Race Meets, Hill Climbs, etc. 


‘saanhent —Los Angeles, Cal., Pasadena-Altadena Hill Climb, 


Automobile Dealers’ Association of Southern Cal. 


eae, Feo —Atlanta, Ga., Hill Climb, Atlanta Automobile 


Association. F. E. Rushlander, secretary. 


5 alta 6 ee aia —Washington, D. C., Aerial Race, Aero Club of 


America, 


cowoceoes —Philadelphia, Hill Climb, Quaker City Motor Club. 


—St. Louis, Mo., International Aerial Race for the 
Gordon Bennett Prize, Aero Club of America. 


Motor Boat Races. 


iededake ane —670-Mile Ocean Motor Boat Race, New York to 


Bermuda. Motor Boat Club of America and Royal 
Bermuda Yacht Club. 


Maiger wart —New York to Marblehead, Mass., 270-mile Motor 


Boat Race, New Rochelle Yacht Club. 
—Jamestown (Va.) Exposition, Motor Boat Races. 


FOREIGN. 


Shows. 


.—London, Olympia Commercial Vehicle and Motor 


Boat Show. 


.—Edinburgh, Scottish Cycle and Motor Show. 


—London, Agricultural Hall Motor Show. 


ase fp eat —Madrid,. Spain, Automobile Exhibition, Palace of 


Fine Arts, Royal Automobile Club of Madrid. 


eous —Zurich, Third Annual Swiss Automobile Show. 


Race Meets, Hill Climbs, etc. 


otéowe —Voiturette Contest, Automobile Club of Italy. 
..—Nice (France) Automobile Week. 


—Spring Wheel Competition, A. C. of France. 
—Targa Florio Tour (Sicily), Auto Club of Milan. 
—Touring Contest, Automobile Club of Touraine. 
—Chateau Thierry Hill Climb. 

—Voiturette Contest, Automobile Club of Austria. 


.—Irish Automobile Club Reliability Trials. 
hbsteba —Herkomer Cup, Automobile Club of Bavaria. 
poate hur dae —German Emperor’s Cup, Taunus Circuit, Im- 


perial Automobile Club. 


oN ain —American Gold Cup, Start from New York of 


European Tour for American Cars. Georges Du- 
puy, secretary, 1402 Broadway. New York City. 


ineelaa —Scottish Reliability Trial, Scottish Automobile 


Club. 

.—Grand Prix, Automobile Club of France. (Exact 
date to be decided upon.) 

-—Paris to London Aerial Race. 

—Ostend Week, Record Trials, Automobile Club of 
Belgium. 

—Ardennes Circuit (Belgium). 

—Liedekerke Cup for Touring Cars, Ardennes Cir- 
cuit, Belgium. 

—Criterium of France, 1,750 Miles Touring Com- 
petition and 250-mile Race for the Press Cup. 
(Exact dates to be fixed.) A. C. of France. 
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AUTO DOES WORK OF FOUR TEAMS. 


SPRINGFIELD, Mass., Feb. 18—When one Atlas motor truck 
in deliver 16 tons of crushed stone eight miles in a day, to two, 
or possibly three tons, for a double team, the term “horseless 
age” takes on a meaning. The atlas truck made four round 
trips of 17 miles each between Boston and Roxbury, delivering 
16 tons of rock for the Metropolitan Park Commission. The 
total cost of the day’s work, one man only being needed, and 





AN ATLAS TRUCK WHICH DID THE WORK OF FOUR TEAMS. 


including gasoline and oil, was $5,44, or 34 cents per ton. A 
double team making one round trip and carrying two, or at most 
three tons, would cost $6.50 per day, or $2.17 per ton. 

In the cut is shown one of the Atlas type B trucks which 
has been delivered to the park commission, and is especially and 
finely designed for road work. Both the tank and sides are 
removable, making it easily convertible into either a merchan- 
dise or a sprinkling truck. Four ordinary horse-drawn sprink- 
ling carts could not do the work of this one powerful apparatus. 
The truck is fitted with the Atlas water-cooled engine of 24- 
horsepower, and, under load, will travel 10 to 12 miles per hour. 

It is interesting to note, eSpecially in Springfield, the home 
of the Knox Motor Truck Company, that the United States 
Government recently in advertising for motor trucks, specified 
the “Atlas Type B” as the trucks desired, and giyes the same 
general specifications as were called for by the Metropolitan 
Park Commission, of Massachusetts. 


DINNER OF THE NEW YORK TRADE. 


United action in all matters of interest to the dealer and the 
garage keeper was the keynote of the speeches at the dinner 
given by the New York Automobile Trade Association at Healy’s, 
Friday evening, February 15. The work which the association 
has been doing was clearly shown in brief statements by the 
officers. In the absence of President Percy Owen, who is in 
Europe, Carl Page, the vice-president, acted as toastmaster. 
There was a general discussion of the work which the association 
has accomplished by having a member on the Municipal Explo- 
sive Commission; of its guidance of what has been a new busi- 
ness to everyone, and of its care and development of a line 

f trade that now runs into millions of dollars in the big city. 
(he speakers included Frank Eveland, C. R. Mabley, Peter 
‘ogarty, C. Andrade, Jr., and Alfred Reeves. 

There were numerous suggestions offered for the advancement 

the trade as a whole, among them being one by Alfred 

‘eeves, general manager of the American Motor Car Manu- 

cturers’ Association, in favor of an “Automobile Sale Week” 

New York. The idea is to have a special week in March or 

pril when buyers in the city and the vicinity would know 

at salesrooms would make special preparations for the show- 

g of new models and special arrangements for demonstrating. 
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Among those at the dinner and the firms and cars they repre- 
sented were: H. B. Phenny (C. A. Duerr & Co.), H. H. Cobe (Cobe 
Auto Co.), V. J. Vashon (Advance Motor Car Co.), H. H. Knepper 
(Frayer-Miller Co.), F. F. Sampson (N. Y. Transportation Co.), V. 
A. Viller (Studebaker Automobile Co.), C. B. Warren (Haynes Auto- 
mobile Co.), W. J. Coghlan (Metropolitan), Frank Eveland (Stevens- 
Duryea), C. R. Mabley (Smith & Mabley), G. W. Post (Panhard & 
Levassor), G. A. Knowles, J. F. Plummer (Locomobile), C. Andrade, 
Jr., Peter Fogarty, Alfred Reeves, Wm. A. Allen, Alfred Semnacher 
(Rossell Co.), W. H. Maclllroy (Delhaye & Palain Agency), W. H. 
Shutt (H. J. Koehler Co.), C. W. Willis (Hudson Auto Co.), Wm. T. 
Eames (Harlem Auto Co.), A. G. Fobeken (Mt. Morris Auto Co.), 
E. 8. Partridge (Wyckoff, Church & Partridge), A, H. Chadbourne 
(Bouton), L. Markle (Corbin), G. M. MacWilliam (Darracq), BE. F. 
H. Cox (De Dietrich), R. H. Fenker (Parkway Garage), C. H. Covell 
(Parkway Garage), B. Blumenthal, C. E. Domini (West End Ga- 
rage), R. B. Van Dycke (Berliet), W. Murray (Percy Owen, Inc.), 
A. J. Robinson (Elmore), Chas. W. Graham (Graham & Goodman), 
A. M. Thackara, Jr. (Westinghouse), J. J. Evans (Daimler), F. R. 
Welch (Alborak Garage), C. H. Larson (Oldsmobile), E. Buffum 
(Empire State Garage), Lee Ephriam (United Auto Co.), P. W. 
Barton (S. W. Bowman Auto Co.), A. M. Robbins (Aerocar), T. A. 
Phillips (W. J. Duane & Co.), Jos. Troxell (New Amsterdam Auto 
Co.), L. F. Albro (Chelsea Auto Co.), M. A. Driscoll, Jr. (Smith Auto 
Co.), C. 8. Silver (Smith Auto Co.), Harry Unwin, J. W. Ball, Carl 
Page (White Company). 


CADILLAC’S NON-STOP THOUSAND. 


SEATTLE, WaSH., Feb. 6.—While the Middle West was snow 
bound, the East experiencing gales in zero weather, other sec- 
tions snow slides or flood troubles, and this .section shut off 
from the rest of the world, excepting by wire communication, 
a world’s automobile record was being established. 

At noon, to-day, F. G. Plummer, at the wheel of a one-cylinder 
Cadillac, completed a 1,000-mile non-stop ride in 71 hours, 32 
minutes. This is the best non-stop record for a one or two 
cylinder car, the best previous distance being 600 miles. The 
entire distance was covered on the streets of Seattle. The start 
was made Sunday afternoon, shortly after a fall of several 
inches of snow. Before the ride was a day old a thaw had 
set in with occasional showers. But throughout it all the Cad- 
illac kept pounding along, and not for a second did the engine 
show signs of bucking. The start and finish was made from 
in front of the Times office, and at the back of the seat was 
a sign which proclaimed: “A-1,000 miles and then some. Still 
going.” The engine was still pumping away when the car 





SINGLE CYLINDER CADILLAC WHICH DID A THOUSAND NON-STOP. 


was brought to a stop, and the seal broken. The ride was 
remarkably free from accidents, and the speed limit of the city 
was exceeded only during the last 50 miles. 

During the ride 545 gallons of gasoline were used, and 
this under conditions that demanded an open throttle most of 
the time. Two gallons and a half of lubricating oil were used. 
The tires show but little wear. 
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The Real Nationalization ‘he Hotchkiss administration of 
of the A. A. A. A. A. A. affairs is quickly making 
it clear that the new president intends to make the organization 
of practical worth from a national standpoint. The idea of fed- 
eral automobile legislation is not new, but previous leaders of the 
A. A. A. have done nothing but talk and made no concerted 
effort in a direction which interests the automobilists of the en- 
tire country. There is a division of opinion as to the probability 
of securing a national automobile law, but the measure which 
Chairman C. T. Terry of the A, A. A. Legislative Board brings 
forward will call general attention to the subject and ultimately 
result in securing that which is desired, even though the manner 
of so doing may be modified to a considerable degree. The sub- 
ject of inter-State registration is second to no other in point 
of interest to the touring automobilist. 

Though the Brownlow-Lattimer good roads bill has lain dor- 
mant for a year or more, Chairman R. P. Hooper of the A. A. A. 
Good Roads Board believes that national aid in road building is 
worthy of a revived effort on the part of his board, which upon 
his early formation will concern itself at once with this ever- 
pertinent subject. If harbors and rivers can be dredged for 
water transportation, why, asks the automobilist, cannot general 
trunk roads be built for inter-State traffic? Certainly it would 
appear that it should not be unconstitutional for the national 
government to assist those States which are willing to come for- 
ward with a still greater amount of money to be expended in 
this improvement that is of such vital importance. 
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Busily engaged in creating State associations wherever pos- 
sible, the A. A. A. soon will be represented by a flourishing chain 
of State bodies extending over the entire country, and these 
working in a national way can bring about untold good to the 
cause of automobiling. 


* 


The Touring Dream of No finer touring ground in the 
All Automobilists. world exists for the automobilist 
than the chateaux country of Touraine. Its accessibility from 
Paris—though Mr. Miltoun advises and tells how one can ar- 
rive in France and reach Touraine by avoiding the gay capital— 
makes it the most convenient and picturesque territory in the 
grasp of the stranger whose time is limited and who must needs 
hurry some in his fleeting glimpse of the Old World. There is 
romance galore and history in abundance in the valley of the 
Loire, and the remembrance of it will linger for many a day 
with those who are fortunate enough to tour through the country 
which was once the playground of the French monarchs. Mr. 
Miltoun, knowing his subject thoroughly, has outlined a tour 
of the chateaux country that economizes in time and gives one 
an excellent itinerary, comprehensive and gleaned from an ex- 
tended experience. There will be more American automobiles 
and automobilists seen in France the coming Spring and Summer 
than ever before, and to these we recommend the reading of Mr. 
Miltoun’s article, which gives just the sort of information wanted 
alike by the leisurely inclined as well as by those who are com- 
pelled to count the days which they can spare for the most de- 
lightful of modern pastimes—automobiling in a good car over the 
well-built roads of La Belle France. Roads that are as smooth 
and wide as our boulevards, stretching into the distance as far as 
eye can reach, replete with signboards and kilometer stones, with 
sleepy villages and an occasional bustling city in the pathway, 
what greater delight can one ask for than this healthy open-air 
travel supplied by the automobile? Some day in our own pros- 
perous land—and we are awakening to the situation with a sud- 
den start—there’ll be miles and miles of road that will bring 
our scenic beauties in the reach of the seeker, driving his auto- 
mobile, of new sights and a change from his accustomed en- 
vironment that will amply repay the seeking. 


* 


Long before New York had any 
automobiles or garages, cor- 
roding and poorly-jointed gas pipes poured their quota into the 
sewers, and a timely spark from underground electric wires lent 
variety to urban life by sending iron manhole covers flying into 
the air with more or less frequent regularity. “Leaky gas pipes” 
explained to everyone’s satisfaction. There are more leaking gas 
pipes under New York City to-day than ever there were, due to 
the rapid corrosion of electrolysis set up by underground cur- 
rents on the wrought and cast iron. 

It is conceded that large quantities of gasoline are used daily 
in city garages for washing purposes, and that more or less of it 
naturally finds its way into the sewers, but that the proportion is 
anything like as great as popularly supposed, or that it is re- 
sponsible for sewer explosions that take place in the financial 
district or way out in the suburbs, is absurd. 

There can be no valid objection to the enforcement of a long- 
forgotten ordinance, however, compelling the use of a special form 
of drain trap wherever gasoline is used, but that sewer explo- 
sions will be any the less frequent on that account appears doubt- 
ful, The strangest thing about this latest attempt to further safe- 
guard the use of an admittedly dangerous fluid is to be found in 
the fact that householders should smell gasoline vapor from the 
sewers in their cellars, and nothing else. Queer plumbing, indeed, 
that will pass one per cent, of gasoline vapor and leave 99 per 
cent. of sewer gas behind. 


To Prevent Gasoline 
Reaching Sewers. 
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MOTOR BOAT SHOW AUSPICIOUSLY OPENED. 


Tuesday evening, February 19, witnessed the opening of the 
National Motor Boat Show in Madison Square Garden, New 
York. It will continue until February 26. There is every 
indication that the exhibition will be the most successful one 
ever conducted under the auspices of the National Association of 
Engine and Boat Manufacturers, an organization embracing the 
longest established and leading concerns of the country. Nautical 
decorations, of course, predominate, yacht club, signal and navy 
flags covering the balcony fronts. The exhibits typify the latest 
and best types of motor boat construction, together with a big 
variety of accessory displays. 

Washington’s Birthday, February 22, will, as customary, be 
“Family Day” at the Show, and Saturday, February 23, will be 
“Children’s Day.” 

Automobilists are numerous in the large crowds which are flock- 
ing into the Garden, and even this early sales are reported which 
bear the earmarks of authenticity. The exhibition surpasses all 
previous motor boat affairs by a wide margin. 


CHICAGO WANTS CONCLUSION A. A. A. TOUR.’ 


Cuicaco, Feb. 18.—Entire satisfaction is felt over the appoint- 
ment of Ira M. Cobe and S. K. Martin, Jr., to positions on the 
racing board of the A. A. A. Both men are capable, and the selec- 
tions will tend to draw the East and West closer together, and 
will also act as a stimulus upon Western manufacturers who con- 
template building cars for the Vanderbilt race. 

The Chicago Motor Club has just become a member of the 
Illinois State Automobile Association, and through this new rela- 
tion affiliated with the A. A. A. At its meeting Friday the 
resignation of its first president, William A. Arthur, was ac- 
cepted, and F. C. Donald elected to succeed him, David Beecroft 
was chosen to fill Mr. Donald’s place in the directorate. A com- 
mittee was appointed with the object of prevailing upon the Glid- 
den Tour Committee of the A. A. A. to change the route of the 
1907 tour to the New York-Chicago course, instead of the pro- 
posed Chicago-Washington-Jamestown Exposition route. 

The Chicago Automobile Trade Association and the Chicago 
Automobile Club will probably appoint similar committees that 
the three bodies may work in harmony to secure their desire that 
Chicago may be the end, instead of the start, of the Glidden 
Tour. It is argued that should the change be made the entry list 
would be the largest ever known, as the good hotel accommoda- 
tions to be secured in the large cities would tend to attract many 
to the tour who would not make the trip should it go in any other 
direction. 


ANNUAL BANQUET OF THE SYRACUSANS.- 


Syracuse, N. Y., Feb. 18—The Automobile Club of Syracuse 
held its annual banquet at the Yates Hotel. Over one hundred 
members and friends of the club enjoyed the affair. A decided 
hit was made with an illustration on one side of the menu cards. 
It represented a polecat awaiting the assault of an approaching 
automobile. The picture bore the legend: “When Greek meets 
Greek.” Around the banquet room were signs which the club will 
put in the spring about the county to direct tourists to other cities. 
President Hurlburt W. Smith called the assemblage to order for 
the toasts, He referred to the leading part taken by the Syracuse 
club in the formation of the New York State Automobile Associ- 
ation. 

Toastmaster Howard P. Denison read a letter from Frederick 
H. Elliott, secretary of the Automobile Association of America, 
formerly secretary of the Syracuse club. Supervisor Robert E. 
Gilman spoke on the subject of good roads. He said twenty miles 
of State roads had been completed in this county, and 231 more 
are to be constructed. He assured the club that the State High- 
way Commission would not allow any unfair bills to pass the 
Legislature at Albany. There were other speakers, including 
Giles H. Stibwell, president of the Chamber of Commerce; 
William H. Rubin, Police Justice Benjamin J. Shove, and J. 
William Smith. 
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WASTE GASOLINE AGAIN A MENACE. 


As a result of numerous complaints, said to have been made on 
the part of New York City householders in what is known as the 
automobile district, to the effect that the cellars of houses were 
so filled with gasoline fumes as to make it dangerous to strike a 
light in them, a hearing was held by Hugh Bonner, chairman of 
the Municipal Explosives Commission, at Fire Headquarters, in 
which he discussed the matter with C. R. Mabley, representing 
the New York Automobile Trade Association; S. M. Butler, 
secretary of the Automobile Club of America, and Thomas F. 
Winters, superintendent of the club’s new garage. It was de- 
cided that all garages should be compelled to install a special 
form of trap in the drain pipes, so as to catch any gasoline that 
would otherwise find its way into the sewers. It is customary 
with chauffeurs to wash the machinery of the cars with gasoline, 
and also to wash their hands in it to remove oil and grease, the 
latter practice being the most prolific source of complaint. 

Messrs. Mabley and Butler were given the task of settling on 
some form of trap that would separate the gasoline from other 
forms of sewage, the device to be officially approved before being 
finally adopted. This will probably take the form of what is com- 
monly known as a grease trap, or settling trap, except that a 
cold water jacket will not be necessary. In this form of trap 
both the inlet and outlet are at the bottom, with a partition or 
baffle plate between them to facilitate the collection of the grease 
on the surface, With gasoline no cooling effect will be needed, 
but some means for drawing off the gasoline which collects on 
the surface of the trap will have to be provided. In addition, it 
will be well vented. It seems that there has long been an ordi- 
nance calling for the use of such a trap wherever gasoline is used 
on city premises, but it has never been enforced. 

A joint meeting of the committees of the two organizations is 
to be held during the present week, at which the devices sug- 
gested will be passed upon and submitted to the authorities. 





BRITAIN’S ENTRY FOR THE VANDERBILT CUP. 


Paris, Feb. 15.—The London correspondent.of the, Paris 
Herald supplies the following story: 

The only British automobile which will compete for the Van- 
derbilt Cup in America and the Grand Prix in France is of 
purely British build. It is but a few months since the Weigel 
workshops were opened in Goswell road, and it only requires a 
visit there to prove how busy they already are. Though D. M. 
Weigel is the youngest builder of automobiles in Great Britain, 
he can fairly lay claim to being the pioneer of automobilism in 
England, for it was he who in 1893 introduced the first petrol- 
driven automobile into England. That was three years before 
the “emancipation act,” as it is called, was passed, and a sorry 
time he had of it with summonses for breaking the law. He has 
had as many as thirty summonses in his pocket at one time, for 
which he had to pay, on conviction, the sum of one shilling for 
each “offense.” But he persisted until the police authorities 
got tired of summoning him, so long as he did not drive to the 
public danger. 

R. Lassen, a member of the Weigel firm, will drive the ma- 
chine in the Vanderbilt Cup, and he is now in New York. 


AMERICAN MERCEDES FACTORY BURNED. 


By reason of a disastrous fire of unknown origin which 
started in the plant of the Daimler Motor Works at Steinway, 
Long Island, early Thursday morning last, the factory in which 
the American Mercedes cars were built was totally destroyed, to- 
gether with a number of machines. Among these were two 
racing cars, one of which was used at the recent Ormond meet, 
besides eight completed cars and forty in course of construction. 
The damage to the plant and contents is estimated at $500,000, 
which is said to be fully covered by insurance. The plant was 
also engaged in the building of Daimler motors and motor boats 
and employed about 300 men. 
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CLEVELAND’S SHOW THE BEST OF ITS HISTORY 


LEVELAND, Feb. 18.—The Cleveland Automobile Show, 
which opened this evening, is by far the most impressive 
exhibit of automobiles this city has seen. The big Central 
Armory presents a striking scene. The attendance this evening 
is the largest that ever turned out for a similar event in Cleve- 
land. 

The exhibition of automobiles is very complete. There are 
27 exhibitors of automobiles, showing 44 makes of machines, 
and there are about 150 cars on the floor. The distinguishing 
feature of the exhibits this year is the great preponderance of 
the so-called speed car—the runabout. Practically every manu- 
facturer represented shows something on this order, not even ex- 
cluding the electric vehicle makers. One of the cars shown for 
the first time is the 35-horsepower Gaeth, built by the Gaeth Au- 
tomobile Company, of this city. It is a handsome car and sells 
at $3,500. A newcomer in the field is the Barnes Manufacturing 
Company, of Sandusky, O., which shows the Servitor runabout, 
fitted with a 20-horsepower four-cylinder engine, with friction 
drive, and selling at $1,250. The list of exhibitors follows: 


Automobiles. 
The Auto Shop Company—Thomas and Franklin. 
Barnes Manufacturing Company—Servitor. 
Boulevard Garage Company—Glide, DeLuxe and Queen. 
Chisholm & Phillips Company—Stevens-Duryea. 
Cleveland Motor Car Company—Cleveland. 
Cleveland Oldsmobile Company—Oldsmobile. 
W. B. Davis—Jewell. 
Euclid Garage—Pungs-Finch. 
Ford Motor Company—Ford. 
Gaeth Automobile Works—Gaeth. 
Holmes-Booth Company—Pope-Hartford, Pope-Waverly, Lozier. 
R. H. Magoon Motor Car Company—Pope-Toledo and Locomobile. 
Metropolitan Motor Car Co.—Cadillac, Babcock, Pierce. 
H, S. Moore—Stoddard-Dayton. 
Ohio Motor Car Co.—Buick, Columbia, Haynes, Waltham-Orient. 
George S. Patterson—Reo and Premier. 
Paxon Motor Car Company—Jackson. 
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Rauch & Lang Carriage Company—R. & L. electric vehicles. 
Reese Motor Car Company—Royal Tourist and Columbus electrics. 
Standard Automobile Company—Autocar, Packard and Peerless. 
The F. B. Stearns Company—Stearns. 

Studebaker Automobile Company—Studebaker. 

T. C. Whitcomb Automobile Company—Rambler and National. 
Williams Electric Vehicle Company—wWilliams electric vehicles. 
White Garage—White steamers. 

Winton Motor Carriage Company—Winton. 


Accessories. 
American Ball Bearing Company—Ball bearings and axles. 
Auto Equipping Company—aAccessories. 
Avery Stampings Company—Steel stampings. 
Bassett-Presley Company—Sheet metals. 
S. F. Bowser & Co.—Pumps and gasoline tanks. 
Collister & Sayle—Tanks, lamps and sundries. 
Wm. Cramp & Sons—Manganese bronze castings. 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Company—Graphites and lubricants. 
Electric Storage Battery Company—Exide batteries. 
W. C, Farrand—Batteries. 
Ferro Machine and Foundry Company—Gasoline engines. 
Gabriel Horn Manufacturing Company—Horns. 
Gumelastic Tire Company—Tire composition. 
Hartford Suspension Company—Shock absorbers. 
Hoffecker Speed and Mile Register Company—Speedometers. 
Julius King Optical Company—Goggles, glasses, etc. 
Lorain Machine and Forge Company—Lubricators. 
Charles E. Miller—Sundries. 
L. J. Miieller—Motorcycles. 
National Carbon Company—Batteries. 
Peter Orloff—Furs. 
J. M. & L. A. Osborn Company—Aluminum finish. 
Penn Rubber Company—tTires. 
Perfection Spring Company—Springs. 
Punctureproof Tire Company—tTires. 
Sprague Umbrella Company—Tops and dashes. 
Sherwin-Williams Company—Paints and varnishes. 
Standard Oil Company—Lubricating oils. 
Standard Welding Company—Electrically welded parts. 
United States Graphite Company—Graphite. 
Veeder Mfg. Co.—Tachometers, odometers, counters, etc. 
Warner Instrument Company—Speedmeters. 
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THE CENTRAL ARMORY’S CAPACIOUS INTERIOR SPLENDIDLY ACCOMMODATES THE EXHIBITS AT THE CLEVELAND SHOW. 
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BUFFALO’S SHOW BRILLIANTLY SUCCESSFUL 


UFFALO, Feb. 20.—Surpassing its predecessors in quality 
and quantity of exhibits, and, incidentally, in decorative 
interest, the fifth annual automobile show of the Automobile 
Club of Buffalo was opened in Convention Hall, Monday night, 
disclosing to auto enthusiasts of Buffalo and surrounding cities 
the rapid strides made in the manufacture of automobiles since 
the last exhibition. Unquestionably it is the greatest exhibition 
of cars that has been placed before the people of this city in the 
history of the automobile, It is a revelation in the process of 
motor car evolution. 

Lack of space compelled Secretary D. H. Lewis to deny several 
applications from well-known manufacturers, and the only regret 
the management of the show and the people of Buffalo had was 
that Convention Hall is really too small for a suitable and appro- 
priate exhibition of the American automobile. 

Convention Hall is spectacularly decorated for the show. Its 
bare and forbidding iron girders and cold ceiling are hidden be- 
hind a canopy of green and white, and the decorations are artis- 
tically and handsomely arranged so as to attract the attention of 
the people after they have finished their close examination of the 
many automobiles placed there for their scrutiny. The first thing 
that catches the eye of the spectator on entering the hall is the 
decorative work, an ephemeral memory to the credit of the dec- 
orator. The entire roof is concealed by a beautiful canopy of 
white and pea green, which blend admirably. In the center of 
the hall is a center-piece, like an inverted canopy of green and 
white, which is studded with nearly 500 16-candlepower electric 
bulbs, making a brilliant and dazzling spectacle. Reaching from 
the girders to the rail of the balcony is a huge reproduction of 
the emblem of the Automobile Club, a painted buffalo head in the 
center of a tire, on either side of which are spread wings. One 
thousand incandescent lights make this piece an attractive feature 
of the show that cannot be overlooked. 

Floor space is so divided that the central portion is separated 
from the side exhibits along the walls by wide aisles, while the 
central section is divided by a wide aisle running the entire length 
of the hall. The spaces for exhibits are carpeted with dark green. 
Over each exhibit is a large sign announcing the name of the 
automobile, each sign studded with electric bulbs. In this manner 
nearly 3,000 incandescent lights are placed in the hall, making a 
scene that for brilliancy has never before been equaled locally. 

There are thirty-six exhibitors. Big touring cars, runabouts, 
trucks, motorcycles, and accessories of every description that are 
needed in the general construction of an up-to-date automobile 
are displayed in attractive fashion. 

The Pierce “Great Arrow” greets one as he enters the hall. 
Back of that in the main center space are the Thomas Flyers and 
the Babcock Electrics, with other types of automobiles of every 


description. .On a small scale, the automobile show of Buffalo 
rivals the recent exhibitions at New York and Chicago, and for 
beauty and fantastic decoration is the best exhibition of its kind 
ever held in this city. Delegations from Rochester, Toronto, 
Syracuse, and other cities are announced for later in the week. 

The commercial vehicle is also displayed by concerns which 
devote their plants to the sole construction of this class of horse- 
less conveyance. The opening night brought forth a larger 
attendance than has ever been seen here. 

The following is a list of the exhibitors of the Buffalo Show: 


Automobiles. 


George N. Pierce Co.—Great Arrow. 

E. R. Thomas Motor Co.—Thomas Flyer, Thomas “‘40.”’ 

Babcock Electric Carriage Co.—Babcock electric. 

Brunn Carriage Co.—Brunn’s electric, Stevens-Duryea. 

Auto Car Equipment Co.—Passenger ‘buses and trucks. 

Centaur Motor Co.—Peerless, Winton, Autocar, Oldsmobile, Cadillac, 
Pope- Toledo. 

J. A. Cramer—Stoddard-Dayton, Mitchell. 

Walter Hayes—White steamer, Jewel. 

Imperial Motor Car Co.—Packard, Pope-Hartford, Buick, 

G. H. Poppenberg—Rambler, Reo, Jackson, Premier. 

Maxwell-Briscoe Co.—Maxwell, Mora. 

W. C. Jaynes & Co.—Waterless Knox. 

A. V. Hart, Rochester—Elmore, Columbus electric. 

W. H. Barger—Waltham, Orient buckboard. 

Buffalo Automobile Exchange—Franklin. 

American Motor Truck Co., Lockport—Truck. 

Genesee Motor Vehicle Co., Rochester—Corbin. 

Ideal Runabout Mfg. Co.—Ideal. 

Cc. M. Rodgers—Rapid trucks and ‘buses. 


Accessories. 


Charles E. Miller—Automobile accessories. 

National Battery Co.—Batterieg 

Warner Instrument Co.—Warner auto-meter. 

Buffalo Gasoline Motor Co.—Motors. 

Acetyvone Co., New York—Gas generators. 

James G. Barclay—The Auto-Meter. 

Jaynes Auto Supply Co.—Prest-O-Lite tanks, Witherbee batteries, 
accessories. 

Pennsylvania Rubber Co.—Tires. 

Ennis-Ruff Tire Co.—Tires. 

E. E. Denniston—Twops and bodies. 

O. K. Machine Works—Sundries and accessories. 

W. F. Polson—Auto accessories. 

De Luxe Mfg. & Specialty Co.—Spark plugs. 

Townsend Davey—DuBrie motors, Davey tire guard. 

Knoll & Turgeon—Automobile insyrance. 

Travelers Insurance Co.—Insurance, 

D. H. Lewis—Automobile rou¥e book. 


Motorcycles. 


Thomas Auto-Bi Co.—Motorcycles. 
Neal, Clark & Neal Co.—Indian motorcycles and racycles. 





THE “FLAG-TO-FLAG” MOTOR BOAT RACE. 


Nassau, N. P., Feb. 17—The Daggett, owned and steered by 
John Haggerty of New York, yesterday was the first to ar- 
rive of the four official division contestants in the “flag-to-flag” 
motor boat race from Miami to Nassau. The Daggett arrived 
at 3 P.M.; the Whiz, owned by Thomas E. Norton, New Haven, 
arrived a half hour later, and the Klondike, owned by Charles 
Ball of Miami, arrived at 6 p.m., having lost the lead in a fog 
bank. The Lee S., owned by A, P. Gerlach, has not yet reported. 

The official start was given on Thursday morning, though orig- 
inally scheduled for Tuesday morning, at which time the Muriel, 
entered in the name of the New York Motor Club, made its 
start. After a rough voyage, during which its engine went 
wrong and had to be repaired, the Muriel reached Nassau Fri- 
day noon, and those aboard it have filed a claim for first prize. 


NEW JERSEY’S LAW MAY BE CHANGED. 


Trenton, N. J., Feb. 18—Several amendments to the present 
Frelinghuysen automobile law are probable, if an amendatory 
measure recently introduced with the approval of the Associated 
Automobile Clubs of New Jersey meets with the favorable con- 
sideration which is expected. The amendments include the 
furnishing of registration tags by the State itself, thus insuring 
uniformity in size and appearance; the abolishing of the right 
to arrest without warrant, but increasing to twenty the number 
of State inspectors, and the recognition of registrations obtained 
in other States. The automobilists also will urge an amend- 
ment to a bill now in progress of passage whereby there would 
be a white light in front between the wheels and a red light in 
the rear instead of two side lights. Before action is finally taken 
it is probable there will be other changes proposed. 
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WORCESTER’S FIRST SHOW. 


Worcester, Mass., Feb. 18.—Worcester’s first automobile 
show, in the State Armory, opened this afternoon with all dec- 
orations and exhibits except four in place. These were de- 
layed owing to a freight wreck between here and Boston, in 
which four of the cars figured. A large crowd thronged the drill 
shed afternoon and evening. 

The big hall resembles a palm garden, and to enter the show 
was like stepping from a New England Winter into a Florida 
Summer. The ceiling and girders are covered with red, white, 
and blue streamers and bunting. The walls are covered with 
crimson burlap, decorated with frieze of white covered with red 
poinsettas, a crimson California flower. The floor of each ex- 
hibit is covered with a green flowered burlap of new design, and 
each space is marked off with Southern palms, which stand ten 
feet and more high. 

The latest models of automobiles and the other exhibits of 
accessories are ranged in three lines of booths on each side of 
the drill shed and down the center, every available inch of space 
being filled. There are over 100 cars in the exhibition, nearly 
all of American make, touring cars predominating. 

The show is for the benefit of all the militia companies which 
have quarters in the armory, and each company shares in the 





WORCESTER’S SHOW AS SEEN FROM ARMORY GALLERY. 


profit. Manager Frederick N. Prescott deserves credit for the 
manner in which he arranged for the exhibits, many of which 
came by special train direct from the Chicago show. It is Wor- 
cester’s first annual and will surely be repeated next year, for 
every Worcester dealer is represented and each says the show 
will have to be an annual affair from now out. 

The Atlantic Motor Boat Company has a couple of its craft 
on exhibition, and one of them will be awarded at the end of 
the show to the militia company receiving the greatest vote. 

The exhibitors at the Worcester show are as follows: Norton 
Emery Company, ground automobile parts and grinders; George 
W. Knowlton Rubber Co.; Lincoln Holland; Alsten & Gould- 
ing; Coes Wrench Co.; Park Square Automobile Station, Bos- 
ton; C. A. Harrington; George F. Jewett; Apperson Bros., Bos 
ton; Bruneli Automobile Co.; Boston Motor Co.; Pond Auto- 
mobile Co.; White garage, Boston store; Iver Johnson Sporting 
Goods Co.; Birney A. Robinson; Harrington Automobile Sta- 
tion; Page Electric Company; John S. Harrington; George H. 
Phelps; Pilot Garage; Palace Automobile Station; Norcross 
Automobile Company; Prentice Motor Car and Supply Co.; and 
Worcester Pressed Steel Company. 


Pittsburg (Pa.) councils have passed an ordinance to buy 
six automobiles to cost $30,000, and expend $21,000 more for the 
erection of a garage to store them. The purpose is to provide 
automobiles for service in the parks—especially Schenley Park. 
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BOSTON’S SHOW IN AN ORCHARD. 


Boston, Feb. 18—New York has had its Italian and Swiss 
gardens and Chicago has seen Manager Miles’ automobile art 
gallery; now comes Boston’s turn to show something new in the 
way of a setting for its annual automobile and power boat 
show that is to open in Mechanics’ Building and Horticultural 
Hall, March 9, and continue through the following week. 

For the fifth annual show of the Boston Automobile Dealers’ 
Association the interior of Mechanics’ Building will be trans- 
formed into an old-fashioned New England apple orchard and 
garden. The 1907 product of the automobile factories of 
America and Europe will be exhibited under the branches of a 
large number of apple trees in full bloom and under lattices 
loaded with rambler roses, while all through the great halls 
pots and baskets of early spring flowers will add to the garden 
effect of the whole. 

Grand Hall, as usual, will be the central feature of the decora- 
tive scheme, and to adorn this spacious hall an orchard in New- 
ton has been despoiled of its trees. Some twenty immense 
trees have been cut down, trunks, branches and all, and upon 
these the decorators will place leaves and blossoms, and under 
them the automobiles will be exhibited. The central feature 
will be the band stand, built of lattice work like a nest in the 
branches of a huge apple tree, the stand being supported by the 
branching limbs, and the whole covered by the flower-laden 
twigs above. This stand will be supported by the trunk of a 
tree, inside of which a spiral staircase will furnish a means 
of entrance and exit for the musicians. 

Over the stage will be an arch of electric lights, each covered 
with a cluster of apple blosscms and around the fronts of the 
first and second balconies pink flowers will be massed, relieved by 
garlands of greenery. Overhead will be a canopy of the national 
colors, while thousands of electric lights along the beams will 
illuminate the entire scene. The exhibition spaces are to be 
divided by railings of white and mahogany, and all the signs will 
be of white and gold, with uniform lettering and of uniform size 
At the aisle ends of the railings dividing the spaces are to be 
posts carrying large baskets of artificial flowers. The back 
walls under the balcony and the posts are to have coverings of 
green burlap and a green matting will be used to cover the floor 
of the spaces. To add to the orchard effect, twenty small cherry 
trees in full bloom are to be placed upon the first balcony rail- 
ing all around the hall. 

In Exhibition Hall, which as well as Grand Hall will be de- 
voted exclusively to the exhibition of automobiles, the decorative 
effect will be that of an old-fashioned garden adjacent to the 
orchard. Lattice work is to be used to cover all the beams and 
posts and to form arches across the main aisle, and through this 
will twine thousands of yards of rambler rose vine, with count- 
less red blossoms. Intertwined with the rose vine will be some- 
thing like 4,000 electric lights. The spaces are to be divided as 
in Grand Hall with white and mahogany railings, and the 
signs are to be of the same style and character. 

The basement, which is devoted almost exclusively to the 
exhibition of motor boats and their accessories, is to have an 
entirely different treatment, the intention being to give it as 
much of a nautical atmosphere as possible. 

In the balconies, where the accessories exhibits are to be lo- 
cated, the general decorative scheme is a liberal use of bunting 
in the National colors with green divisional fences and green 
matting on the floors. 

Horticultural Hall, which is to be used in connection with 
Mechanics’ Building for the show, and in which commercial 
vehicles and some pleasure cars will be shown, will be treated 
less elaborately, though in harmony with the other building. 

The decorations will not be limited to the interior of the 
buildings, for on the outside of Mechanics’ Building Manager 
Campbell is planning one of the most extensive electrical dis- 
plays ever attempted in this city. 
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NEW TRAFFIC RULES FOR PARIS. 
By PHARE. 


Paris, Feb, 11.—Although I am the owner of several large and 

ixurious automobiles and maintain in my employ an army of 
hauffeurs, all of whom are saucily uniformed and trained to 
wear that supercilious, overbearing countenance which harmonizes 
with their master’s rich and princely station, let me for an instant 
whistle the tune of the proletariat, pipe the plaint of the simple 
pedestrian, who must needs go afoot. 

The “simple piéton,” he who walks, has no right on that par- 
ticular portion of the earth’s surface on which Paris is built. 
Perhaps some mute clause of the Napoleonic code accords him a 
legal right to cross the street now and then, when his occupation 
calls for such a move, but in the practical daily routine of exist- 
ence in the delightful metropolis he finds himself obliged to be 
on the jump from one sidewalk to the other, with a starting 
crank or a cab shaft pole always close to his spinal column. The 
situation of the pedestrian in Paris is quite in keeping with that 
beneficent designation in French law by which the noble citizen 
is always guilty until he proves himself innocent, and thus, in 
case of danger, “it’s up to him” all the time. 

Vehicles have all the rights in Paris. Policemen occasionally 
wave white enameled cotillon favors at the drivers, in an almost 
rude or menacing manner, as if to warn them against doing it 
again, but up to the present no naked eye has been able to 
detect anything but much comic opera costuming in the play for 
the public’s protection. Five or six years ago the police depart- 
ment evolved the wonderful scheme of installing crossing “cops” 
at a few of the busy intersections. This system was inaugurated 
in Webster, So. Dak., just before the County Fair of 1860. It 
was soon found to be a good thing in Paris. It is in general oper- 


‘ation at about a dozen of the congested street intersections, 


where the traffic is so dense that no vehicle can go faster than an 
A. D. T. walk anyhow. Therefore, you see, it is a great success, 
and citizens point with pride at those stalwart, four-foot policemen 
who, by raising pretty little white candy sticks, arrest the mad 
tush of the city’s surging throng. Touching is the scene of a 
frail woman threading her way across these dangerous sections 
of the boulevard while Monsieur Officer Murphy benignly watches 
her movements to see that her dress does not trail in the mud. 

In the wide avenues, where all kinds of machines on wheels 
can run as fast as their drivers care to let them run, there are 
policemen who, about once a month, glance at the rear numbers 
of flying autos, jot memoranda in notebooks, make mistakes as 
to the numbers, of course, and summon somebody to the police 
station two months later. 

The avenue des Champs-Elysées, in accordance with the original 
Gallic plan of subdivision, is in three parts—two sides and a 
middle. Vehicles may take to the sides or the middle, as they 
choose. In the middle, theoretically for the use of the public, are 
“refuges.” No pedestrian ever reached any of these havens, buf 
hope springs eternal and comes up smiling like a Truffault sus- 
pension, and the “refuges” are there anyway. 

But, ho! New regulations are proposed. Something is to be 
done by the police in the Champs-Elysées. Automobiles must be 
driven down the middle of the avenue, while cabs, bicycles, 
coaches and other donkey carts are to have the right of way on 
the two sides. This will work a change—for the vehicles. How 
much of an amelioration will accrue to the simple pedestrian 
does not remain to be seen, as it is already plain. The simple 
pedestrian, instead of being able, now and then, to get part 
of the way across the avenue, will not be able to even leave the 

dewalk. This will constitute an improvement after all, as the 
simple pedestrian will incur less danger. 

The famed and boasted beautiful avenue des Champs-Elysées 
remains, however, the grandest public thoroughfare in the world, 
and of which Paris is justly proud. Incidentally it may be re- 
marked that 200 persons are run down by vehicles, and either 
killed or badly injured, in the avenue des Champs-Elysées every 
yar, sometimes more but never less. 
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THE NEWS FROM TIRETOWN. 


Axron, O., Feb. 18.—The Firestone Tire and Rubber Company 
may go into the United States Supreme Court to secure a final 
review on the decision of the New York Court of Appeals, which 
was adverse to the company on manufacturing tires under the 
Grant patent. The Diamond Rubber Company and the B. F. 
Goodrich Company are vitally interested in the decision also, 
as they make the same kind of internal wire tires, and if the 
suit against the Firestone Company can stand, one can also 
stand against the other two companies. The Goodyear Tire 
and Rubber company claims to be protected, however, under a 
decision in a similar case brought against it by the Consolidated 
company, and which the Goodyear Company won. The decision, 
however, will have no serious effect on the tire business in 
this city, as the companies mentioned make other tires, including 
cross wire tire, that will not be barred. 

The Firestone company has completed preparations for enter- 
ing what is expected to be the biggest year in its history. The 
office room of the company has been enlarged and the factory's 
facilities increased. The greatest enlargements, however, are 
being made and planned by the Diamond and Goodrich com- 
panies, which are erecting new buildings to care for the increased 
business. 

The total actual capital engaged in the rubber manufacturing 
business in this city, much of which consists of the tire trade, 
is estimated conservatively at $17,796,000, with the Goodrich 
company leading with $9,000,000, and the Diamond following with 
$5,000,000. The Diamond company has just authorized an in- 
crease in capitalization from $3,500,000 to $4,000,000, and taken 
steps to further increase the capital stock to $5,000,000 to care for 
the increased demands for money in the business. 

Fred W. Work and B. J. Maxson, of the Goodrich company, 
will leave, May 1, for a trans-continental trip in a 40-horsepower 
Oldsmobile. They will start from New York city, and, after 
spending a short time in California touring, will come back 
as they went. This will be the longest trip ever attempted by 
Akron men. The trip will be solely for pleasure, and no attempt 
to go against time will be made. 


CRATING MUST BE CONTINUED. 


For the present, automobilists crossing the Atlantic must crate 
their machines. The Automobile Club of America, the American 
Automobile Association and other representative bodies have 
met a committee of the Transatlantic Associated Trade Con- 
ferences, without being able to convert that body to their 
views. The argument of the shipping people was that steamers 
are at present so constructed that it would be impossible to 
accede to the demand. They contend that to protect a car it 
would be necessary to build a bulkhead right across the vessel, 
since no ordinary partition could hold the cargo from sliding 
down on the cars in heavy seas. Such a bulkhead would need 
to be removed on western trips to make room for immigrants. 
It was shown that a single car would occupy the space of eight 
immigrants paying $30 each for passage. The steamship com- 
panies could not see their way clear to sacrifice $240 in passage 
money for the sake of carrying an automobile uncrated at the 
rate of about $80. It was admitted that on some of the larger 
boats with high decks it might be possible to make provision for 
uncrated machines, but the fact that the number of cars carried 
eastward on a single trip never averaged more than five, was 
put forth as a reason for not setting apart a portion of 
the deck between two bulkheads for this purpose. [f a regular 
traffic of twenty or thirty machines were assured, something 
might be done. 

Automobilists present at the conference were: Albert R. 
Shattuck, chairman of the runs and tours committée; Waldron 
Williams and A. L. Westgard, for the Automobile Club of 
America; F. H. Elliott, secretary of the A. A. A.; Alfred 
Reeves, general. manager of the A. M. C. M. A.; and J. S. 
Marvin, traffic manager of the A. L. A. M. 
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THE ROE NOVEL MOTOR SCOOTER VIEWED AT CLOSE RANGE. 


MOTOR SCOOTING ON THE ICE. 


For exciting, blood-warming, nerve-testing sport, automobile 
road racing must take second place to the new game of motor 
scooting. It was a thrilling sensation, stretched on the deck 
of a swift ice yacht, to glide over the frozen surface at the 
speed of a bird and with the same ease of motion. But with 
the motor scooter you can give the sailing craft a good start, 
catch up the rear one, talk to her skipper, rush ahead, pick up 
the faster boats, and, with a final burst of speed, run right 
down the line of the fleet and finish before any of them. It 
is to Nathaniel Roe, of Patchogue, L. I., that sportsmen owe 
the new sport. Roe took an ordinary 14-foot scooter, with 
sharp prow and half rounded stern, fitted it with a light gasoline 
moter and special drive of his own designing, and surprised 
the Great South Bay men by leaving their sail-driven craft 
as if standing still. The hull has no distinctive features, being 
one of the typical scooters seen daily on the Great South Bay. 
In the forward end of the cockpit is fitted a very light four- 
cylinder air-cooled gasoline motor developing about 20 horse- 
power. The engine is of French origin, originally served on a 
French airship, was exhibited in the States, and sold when its 
owner found himself in financial difficulties. The motor is 
mounted on heavy rubber cushions to reduce jar to the mech- 
anism, and is attached only at its forward end. A propeller 
shaft, without a cardan joint, drives through a bevel gear an 
ordinary bicycle wheel with reinforced steel rim in which 
has been riveted a number of case-hardened steel studs about 
half an inch long. This driving wheel runs within a center board 
case. By means of a lever at the rear of the case the engine, 
driving shaft and wheel can be tilted slightly, thus causing the 
studs of the driving wheel to bite firmly in the ice, touched 
slightly, or revolve freely. The gasoline tank being right 
astern, a flexible joint has to be provided to the carbureter; 
all other parts are contained on the engine frame, and in no 
way suffer from the tilting of the engine. Immediately behind 
the driving wheel is the steering apparatus in the form of an 
automobile steering wheel. It operates by means of wire cables 
passing over the gunwale to port and starboard to a long, fin- 
shaped rudder of steel under the boat. When running free the 
rudder is not on the ice, but a touch of the helm will, by 
means of its pivoted arrangement, bring the rudder into contact 
either to port or starboard. 

No danger is incurred by the boat running into water, for 
the wheel casing is the same as that of a centerboard, and 
does not allow water to enter the craft. When it is desired 
to run across country a light frame with a pair of bicycle wheels 
is slipped under the motor end of the boat. The stern is then 
hitched on to the rear of an automobile and the boat is towed. 

Not only is the boat fast on ice, but she does equally well on 
hard-frozen snow. On the Great South Bay a speed of 60 miles 
an hour has been attained; with higher gearing it is believed 
that the boat could travel at the rate of 100 miles an hour. In- 
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dications. point to motor scooting becoming an important sport, 
and a very keen rival of sail-driven ice boats. A gasoline scooter 
club is about to be formed, and orders have been given for the 
building of five of these craft. Nathaniel Roe can already 
count as converts to this interesting sport such well known 
automobile figures as Jefferson de Mont Thompson, Harry 
Payne Whitney, and A. R. Pardington, all of whom intend to 
own motor scooters in the near future. 





POPE CO. ENTERTAIN LEADING TOLEDOANS. 


Totepo, O., Feb. 16.—The Pope Motor Car Company has as 
its guests this week about a hundred members of the Toledo 
Chamber of Commerce. The monster works of the automobile 
company was visited, each department being thrown open to the 
visitors for their pleasure and edification. Competent guides 
were furnished, and every detail about the manufacture of an 
automobile was explained. The visit was one of a number the 
Chamber of Commerce is taking to the leading industries of 
the city for the purpose of imbuing the members with a sense 
of Toledo’s importance from a manufacturing point of view. 





AN INDIANA MOTORING PROPOSITION. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., February 18.—On the fate of a bill now 
pending before the Indiana Legislature depends the success of a 
huge automobile venture that is, incidentally, a novelty in the 
automobile world. It is nothing less than an automobile railway, 
and if the bill becomes a law this new industry will rival the 
interurban railroads that are now so prominent in Indiana. 

Z. T. Sweeney, State Fish and Game Commissioner, together 
with a number of Southern Indiana capitalists, are back of the 
scheme. They propose, as a test, to build an automobile railway 
for a distance of ten miles between Seymour and Brownstown. 
The rails will be of concrete, but aside from this little informa- 
tion has been given out, as patents have not yet been obtained. 


A COMMODIOUS NEW YORK SALESROOM. 


A valuable addition has been made to New York’s Automobile 
Row by the opening of the American Mors premises at Broad- 
way and 54th street. It is only fitting that an industry which 
is rapidly becoming one of the most important in the country 
should be housed in the best quarter of the city and have a home 
in keeping with its magnitude. The St. Louis Car Company's 
new premises in New York comprise offices, salesrooms and 
garage, all very commodious, luxuriously appointed, and artistic- 
ally decorated. There is ample space for the display of all the 
1907 models of the American Mors, and-a complete exhibit is 
always on hand. Although the season can hardly be said to 
have begun, L. A. Hopkins, manager of the branch, re- 
ports a gratifying number of sales and is looking forward to a 
record year for the American Mors. 





NEW YORK SALESROOM OF THE AMERICAN MORS. 
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THE AUTOMOBILE. 


NEWS AND TRADE MISCELLANY. 


The Electric Automobile Company, oi 
Savannah, Ga., has elected officers for 
the ensuing year as follows: President, 
joseph S. Walker; vice-president, R. M. 
Hull; secretary and manager, George A. 
Mell. 


The Orlando E. Weber Company, Chi- 
cago, representatives for the Pope lines, 
has leased the premises at 1322 to 1320 
Michigan boulevard for fifteen years. The 
store has a frontage of 60 feet and is 
171 feet deep. 


The price of the Berliet 40-horsepower 
touring car is $7,500 and the 40-horse- 
power limousine or landaulet $8,500. 
In a recent number of THE AUTOMOBILE 
the price was stated at $8,500, but the 
type of body was not clearly indicated. 


In a broad challenge issued severai 
days ago, E. P. Brinegar, the San Fran- 
cisco agent for the Oldsmobile, offered 
io match one of the 1907 Oldsmobile 
touring cars against any car of its class 
in an endurance run from Los Angeles 
to San Francisco. 


Henry Nyberg, manufacturer and deal- 
er in automobiles, will have new build- 
ing at 2437 and 2439 Michigan boulevard, 
Chicago. A six years’ lease has been en- 
tered into by which the owners will erect 
a two-story building, 50 by 165, to be 
ready for occupancy May I. 


An extensive top-making department 
is now being carried on by the Capital 
Auto Company, of Indianapolis. A 
specialty is also being made of folding 
wind shields and Reliable jacks. Origi- 
nally capitalized with $25,000, the com- 
pany has~recently increased its capital 
stock to $50,000. 


Columbia cars have their motors tested 
not only on the block and in the finished 
car, but after assembling they are con- 
nected to the main shafting and lim- 
bered up. In this manner the various 
parts are run in so that when.a purchaser 
receives his car he has the assurance 
that his engine will run smoothly. 


Having received numerous demands 
for catalogues from all over the coun- 
try addressed to the Huntington Auto 
Company, Bartlett & Frazier, of Hunt- 
ington, Ind., are obliged to make a pub- 
lic announcement that these must be in- 
tended for some other car manufacturer 
in another State, doing business under 
this name. 


The Pontiac Iron Works Company is 
a co-partnership which will equip a new 
factory and machine shop in Pontiac, 
Mich., for the manufacture of a gasoline 
engine shortly to be put on the market 
by a Detroit firm. A. M. Skinner and 
E. G. Meyer, of Grand Rapids; W. H. 
Higgin, of Saginaw, and 
of Detroit, will constitute the firm. 


There are advantages in an automobile 
factory. being located in a small place, 
where the authorities do not have as 
much organization and discipline as in a 
big city. At Ardmore, Pa., the authori- 
ies and the road testers of Autocars get 
long like cronies. They are both rea- 
sonable and it is said that never has a 
road tester from the factory been ar 
ested. 


Thanks to the ingenuity of a Menomi- 
1iee, Mich., blacksmith, a couple of Es- 
anaba autoists were able to proceed on 
heir way a short time ago after having 
een held up by snow. The party had 


E. F. Skinner, 


passed Menominee on the way to Wal- 
lace, but had to return on account of 
deep snow. Then Joseph Beyer, a black- 
smith, improvised a pair of runners for 
the front wheels and the auto was able 
to proceed. 


To say that Michigan is full of auto- 
mobiles which are worn out and ready 
for the junk heap would be putting it 
mildly. The fact, however, has been 
discovered since the auditor general has 
been sénding out blanks for the descrip- 
tion of personal property for the pur- 
pose of taxation. According to the value 
placed upon some of the machines by 
the owners even a Digger Indian could 
afford a whole trainload. 


Lethbridge, Alberta, Canada, is to have 
the first automobile manufactory in 
Western Canada. The following have 
incorporated the company, which ex- 
pects to turn out the first machine in a 
couple of months: President, M. Free- 
man; secretary, C. B. Bowman; mechani- 
cal superintendent, Howard Case; direc- 
tors: Dr. Mewburn, L. M. Johnstone, 
T. M. Evans, L. Pabst. W. Henderson, 
Howard Case. 


Joseph J.’ Mandery, the pioneer auto 
mobile dealer of Rochester, N. Y., seven 
years ago drove the first steam auto- 
mobile through the streets of that city. 
Like other cities Rochester claims more 
automobiles in proportion to its popu- 
lation than any other city in the country. 
Mr. Mandery asserts, as a result of his 
experience, that it was more difficult in 
the pioneer days to sell a $750 steamer 
than it is to dispose of a $5,000 automo- 
bile to-day. 


A splendid example of the utility of 
the automobile on country roads in the 
worst weather is shown by the thirty- 
miles trip from Aguilar to Trinidad, Col., 
performed by a Model D rapid twelve- 
passenger automobile. A blizzard was 
blowing all the time, street cars, trains 
and all other vehicles were severely han- 
dicapped, but the auto successfully came 
through its test. No other conveyance 
was able to make the journey. 


A. M. Andrews, who conducted in the 
First Regiment Armory, Chicago, last 
fall what was announced as an “auto- 
mobile parts show,” gives out informa- 
tion that he has leased the same ar- 
mory for September 21-23 and intends 
to hold another show for the “National 
Association of Automobile Parts Manu- 
facturers,” of which he appears to be 
the general manager, stating that he 
was named to take charge of the show 
at a meeting held some time ago. 


When the Chicago branch of the Ford 
Motor Company was burned out offers 
were received from nearly every member 
on the row. Temporary quarters were 
taken in the new Furniture Exchange 
suilding and in a very short time busi- 
ness was going on as usual. The loss 
on the building and stock destroyed by 
fire is estimated at $100,000. C. A. Eck- 
strom will be the architect for the con- 
struction of the new store, which will 
probably be a three-story building, at 
the old location, 1442-1446 Michigan ave- 
nue. 


The first automobile show in America 
was held September, 1900, at the Wash- 
ineton Park Track, Chicago. Practically 
all of the makers then doing business 
exhibited, and it is a curious fact that, 
of all the exhibitors, the Winton Motor 
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Carriage Company is the only one now 
doing business in the same product, in 
the same name, in the same city, and 
under the same owners as then. Another 
interesting fact is that Winton cars won 
every race in which they started at the 
show and established a long string of 
records that stood for several years. 


A new use for the automobile engine 
was recently found by the Buick Com- 
pany, of Flint, Mich., when the pattern 
room of the experimental department of 
the factory was obliged to shut down 
owing to a break in machinery at the 
power house. Then the novel plan of 
employing an auto taken from the stock 
to do the work was employed. A 22- 
horsepower stripped car was used. A 
belt ran from the transmission wheel 
of the machine to the line shafting on 
the ceiling, supplying power enough to 
operate a score of bench machines. 

A side light on the value of the auto- 
mobile for difficult service is shown by 
the letter received by the Rapid Motor 
Car Company from the Trinidad Trans- 
portation Company. The letter states 
that the Rapid twelve-passenger car, after 
running on the streets and many out- 
ing trips into the mountains, was, on 
December 23, 1906, put on a regular run 
connecting the towns of Aguilar, Hast- 
ings, Tabasco, Suffield, Bowen, etc., giv- 
ing a regular daily service of seventy 
miles, seven days in the week, carrying 
full load, fifteen passengers in and six- 
teen out, over natural mountain roads at 
an average speed of ten miles an hour. 
During all the time not a single replace- 
ment was made on the machine. 


A receiver has been asked for by Paul 
Picard for the Tileston-Picard Com- 
pany, formerly Chicago agents for the 
Renault. According to the claims of 
Picard he entered into an agreement with 
C. A. Tileston, March 8, 1906, to take 
charge of the Chicago agency and for 
his services he was to be paid a salary 
of $250 per month and a share of the 
profits. In September, he states, the 
company was unable to continue its 
agreement with the manufacturers of the 
Renault and the agency was closed. Pic- 
ard further asserts that Tileston, who 
was the president of the agency, and 
Charles F. Terhune, secretary, are with- 
holding his share of profits made by 
sales of automobiles, and he asks that 
an injunction be issued restraining them 
from using any of the agency’s books 
or papers. 


Elaborate and effective measures are 
taken by the George N. Pierce Company, 
at Buffalo, for testing every paft used 
in the construction of the machines. There 
the plant is divided into many depart- 
ments, with a foreman-inspector in 
charge of each. These foremen have 
nothing to do except see that every 
single article turned out from their de- 
partment is perfect; and they are held 
responsible. Thus there is practically an 
inspector for each group of parts in 
the machine. When a Great Arrow is 
completed it is passed over for road 
testing before being shipped. If, in the 
strenuous testing on the road, any little 
thing is found at fault, it is possible to 
lay the hand on just which man in all 
that great factory is responsible. The 
result is that when a car is given to 
the road testers it is really ready for 
use. 


The regulation method of testing new- 
ly constructed gasoline motors is to 
belt them up to a shaft or run them 
independently on gasoline. In both cases 
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there is a certain amount of expense, 
for the engines have to be watched and 
their fuel consumption is not negligible. 
At the Elmore Manufacturing Company’s 
factorv, at Clyde, Ohio, the well-known 
Elmore two-cycle motors are made to 
test themselves and at the same time 
furnish the power to run the factory. 
They are fed with coal gas, and their 
running is so steady that the incandes- 
cent lights show as little variation as 
with a dynamo run with steam power. 
Experiments have shown that the El- 
more motor can be run satisfactorily with 
almost any kind of fuel. Some time 
ago at the Detroit Y. M. C. A. motor 
class an Elmore was run on gasoline, 
kerosene, alcohol, brandy, and finally a 
mixture of all four liquids, without any 
alterations or adjustments. Alcohol can 
be used with very good results, its price 
being the only drawback to its general 
adoption. 


NEW AGENCIES ESTABLISHED. 


Knox cars are now handled in Newark, 
N. J., by the Ellis Motor Car Company 
of that City. 


Dragon cars will be handled in Cleve- 
land, O., by the United Motor Car Com- 
pany, with headquarters at 6112 Euclid 
avenue. 


Bartlett & Frazier, of Huntingdon, 
Ind., have been appointed agents for 
the Buick line of automobiles in the 
central eastern counties of Indiana. 


The Standard Lamp Manufacturing 
Company, 43 South Canal street, Chi- 
cago, and Charlotte, Mich., has opened a 
branch store at 1610 Michigan avenue, 
Chicago. 


The Union Automobile Company, of 
Bellingham, Wash., has been organized 
with a capital stock of $10,000 by H. J. 
and G. E. Crockett. The company will 
handle the Cadillac. 


Premises at 248-252 Jefferson avenue, 
Detroit, will be occupied by the Winton 
branch house pending the erection of a 
modern garage. Thos. Winton Hender- 
son, formerly of Paris, Philadelphia and 
New York, is in charge. 


The Elmore Manufacturing Company, 
of Clyde, Ohio, makers of the well- 
known two-cycle Elmore line, has placed 
the Chicago agency for the Elmore with 
Owen Fay. 245 Michigan avenue. 
Mr. Fay’s establishment, which is one 
of the best known auto livery establish- 
ments in Chicago, occupies the quarters 
formerly the home of the Chicago Au- 
tomobile Club. 


During the Chicago show the Bar- 
tholomew Company made arrangements 
for the following new agencies: W. B. 
Vandecar, Grand Rapids, Mich.; O. G. 
Roberts & Co., Columbus, Ohio; Alle- 
gheny Automobile Co., Allegheny, Pa.; 
Guy J. Hartwell, Mobile, Ala.; Miglia- 
vacca Company, Seattle, Wash. All of 
the above parties will handle a full 
line of Glide four and six-cylinder cars 
during 1907. 


Branches have recently been opened by 
the H. W. Johns-Manville Co., of New 
York City, manufacturers of asbestos, 
magnesia and electrical products, at New 
Orleans, Dallas and Baltimore, so that 
there are now sixteen branches through- 
out the United States. A new branch 
has just been opened at 214 Main street 
Buffalo, consisting of large retail shops, 
offices and warerooms, to be under the 
management of Geo. A. Schmidt. 


THE AUTOMOBILE. 


PERSONAL TRADE MENTION. 


On February 4 H. L. Warner ceased 
all confiection with the Muncie Auto 
Parts Company, of Muncie, Ind. 


Roger B. McMullen has been appoint 
ed general sales agent of the Hydrant 
Pressed Steel Company, of Cleveland, 
Ohio. 


Bartlett J. Smith, who has been de- 
voting considerable time to the study 
of the mechanical side of 'S. & M. Sim- 
plex cars, has joined the Smith & Mab- 
ley sales forces. 


Andre Massenat, general manager of 
the American branch of the Panhard 
Company, has returned to New York 
from France, where he has been spend- 
ing a few weeks at the Panhard works. 


Webb Jay, who recently resigned the 
managership of the Chicago branch of 
the White Company, it is stated, will 
affiliate himself with a manufacturing 
house in New York State, which will 
enter the automobile trade, building a 
steam car. The management of the au- 
tomobile department has been tendered 
to Mr. Jay. 


A. B. Barkman has succeeded C. W. 
Kelsey, resigned, as Eastern sales man- 
ager of the Maxwell-Briscoe Motor 
Company, Tarrytown, N. Y. Mr. Bark- 
man has been connected with Maxwell 
interests for some time past, and is well 
remembered as a prominent figure in 
the cycle trade. He was in charge of 
the bicycle interests of A. G. Spaulding & 
Brothers for many years. 


A recent addition has been made to 
the selling force of the American Mors 
branch of the St. Louis Car Company 
in New York in the person of A. L. Ben- 
nett, formerly sales manager of Cryder 
& Company, the United States repre- 
sentative of the French Mors car. Mr. 
Bennett was formerly with the Dietrich 
Company, and later was assistant mana- 
ger with the Société Mors, American 
branch. 


C. W. Kelsey, who has been actively 
identified with the Maxwell-Briscoe Mo- 
tor Company’s interests as sales mana- 
ger for several years, feels that an un- 
desirable impression may have been cre- 
ated on account of an announcement 
made last week regarding his resigna- 
tion from the Maxwell-Briscoe Com- 
pany. Mr. Kelsey states that the most 
pleasant relations exist between the 
Maxwell-Briscoe Company and himself; 
that his resignation is not due to any 
friction between the two, and he has had 
the step in contemplation for some time, 
his recent trip abroad having been with 
a view to gather any information re- 
gardine the new projects which are now 
forming and in which he has important 
interests. Officers of the company con- 
firm this statement. It is known that 
Mr. Kelsey has in view embarking in 
the commercial vehicle business. Plans 
which have practically been completed 
insure the announcement, at a very 
early date, of a large company which 
will devote itself ( in the more impor- 
tant cities of the United States, begin- 
ning with New York, Philadelphia and 
Boston) to a development of municipal 
delivery systems. This company has 
large capital behind it, and has alreadv 
practically secured control of a large and 
well-equipped manufacturing plant. The 
new company, of which Mr. Kelsey will 
be the executive head, will not place 
any cars on the market, but will confine 
itself to manufacture and operation. 
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PRICE OF COLUMBIA MARK XLIX. 


Through an error the price of Colum- 
bia Mark XLIX, 40-45-horsepower tour- 
ing car was given in a recent adver- 
tisement as $4,200 instead of $4,500, the 
correct figure. That current automobile 
advertising is extensively read was well 
shown by the numerous inquiries re- 
ceived by the Electric Vehicle Company 
asking whether the price of Mark XLIX 
had been changed. 


WAYNE AND DRAGON AGENCIES 
CONSOLIDATED. 


One of the largest recent automobile 
deals in the metropolitan district was 
put through, February 14, when the 
Wayne and Dragon New York agen- 
cies were consolidated. Messrs. Bishop, 
McCormick & Bishop turned over their 
New York City interests to the Kull 
Automobile Company, of New York, 
with A. L. Kull as general manager. 
The Kull company will move from its 
present address to the present Dragon 
salesroom, No. 1677 Broadway, before 
March 1. The details of the deal were 
arranged by President John Kane Mills, 
of the Dragon Automobile Company, 
and A. L. Kull, who has been handling 
the Wayne car in the East. The trans- 
action was more or less complex owing 
to the several firms and large financial 
interests involved. The Brooklyn and 
Long Island City agencies of the Dra- 
gon will remain with Bishop, McCor- 
mick & Bishop, and that firm will also 
handle the Wayne car in that territory 
in the future. 


DOINGS OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
RUBBER COMPANY. 


The demand for the products of the 
Pennsylvania Rubber Company, of Jean- 
ette, Pa., has led to the appointment of 
a general sales agent and the opening of 
two additional branch houses, one in 
Cleveland and the other in Detroit. 
Roger B. McMullen, one of the best- 
known men in the trade, has been made 
general sales agent for the Pennsylvania 
tire. He was formerly manager for the 
American Motor Car Manufacturers’ 
Association, general sales agent for A. 
O. Smith & Co., of Milwaukee, and for 
five years prior to 1898 was a jobber of 
bicycle parts. Mr. McMullen is located 
at 1241 Michigan avenue, Chicago. 

The new Cleveland branch occupies an 
entire building, and is in charge of C. 
W. Moody and W. T. Walker, as as- 
sociate managers. Mr. Moody has been 
closely identified with the rubber trade 
for upward of a dozen years, and is 
widely known. Mr. Walker, for the past 
two years, has been connected with the 
Pennsylvania Rubber Company’s New 
York house, and prior to that was in 
the automobile business in Indianapolis. 

The Detroit branch is well equipped. 
O. H. Joy had 18 years’ service with the 
Wolverine and Diamond Rubber com- 
panies, having been secretary and treas- 
urer of the former, and in the manu- 
facturing and sales departments of the 
latter. Associated with him is George 
O. Goble, a mechanical expert and a 
specialist in the manufacture of jarrings. 

The American branches are located in 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia Bos- 
ton, Buffalo, Atlanta, Cleveland and De- 
troit. The large English and continental 
trade is handled from the London 
branch, located at 26 City Road, this end 
of the business having assumed unusual 
proportions during the past year or so. 





